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AFTER 20 HAPPY YEARS TOGETHER 

We Were Drifting Apart! 



W HAT eon y ev do when your but* 
bond doesn't enjoy anything better 
than sleeping all day Sunday, and is too 
tired to go visiting, to a movie, dancing? 

I just didn't know what to do for him 
Until one day I saw a Vitasafe ad in the. 
newspaper. It told how thousands of 
Men and women who felt worn out, 
nervous and irritable due to vitamin- 
mineral deficiency had increased their 
pep and vigor through the Vitasafe Plan. 
I sent for the trial supply that was of- 
fered. If made my husband a new man — 
as happy and energetic as when we were 
first married. 

If you want fa help your husband, 
send for a 30-day trial supply of Vita- 
safe High-Potency Capsules today I 




A dramatization 
toted bit professional models. 



just to help cover shipping expenses of this; 



FREE 30 days supply of High-Potency Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, VITAMINS ind MINERALS 
Safe nutritional formula containing 27 proven Ingredients t Glutamic Acid, 
Choline, Inositol, Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins plus 11 Mineral* 



To prove to you the remarkable ad- 
vantages of the Vitasafe Plan . • . we 
vdll send you, without charge, a 30- 
day free supply of high-potency VITA- 
SAFE C.F, CAPSULES. Discover for 
yourself how much stronger, happier 
and peppier you may feel after just a 
few days’ trial! Just one of these cap- 
sules daily supplies your body with 
adequate amounts of each and every 
Vitamin believed essential to human 
nutrition. 

With your free vitamins you will 
also receive complete details regard- 
ing the benefits of an amazing Plan 
that provides you regularly with all 
the factory-fresh vitamins and min- 
erals you will need, You are under no 
Obligation to buy anything! If after 
taking your free Capsules for three 
Weeks you are not entirely satisfied, 
Simply return the handy postcard that 
Comes with your free supply and that 
Will end the matter. Otherwise it’s up 
to us — you don’t have to do a thing 



monthly supplies of capsules on timo 
for as long as you wish, at the low, 
money-saving price of only $2.78 per 
month (plus a few cents shipping)— 

« saving of almost 50%. Mail coupon 
todayl 

C 1958 VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

|! VITASAFE COUP. N-67 • 

| : H 41 West iht St., few Yelk ft, H. Y. 
if. Yes, I accept your generous nd-rlsk offer 
■ . Under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in 
!• < Future Science Fiction 

Send me my FREE OU-day supply of high- 
potency YitasafeCapsulesaschecked below: 

D Mao’* Formula Q Woman’s Formula , 

1 ENCLOSE tSf JWfUtfcojO hr packing and folio}. 
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’ Only one Mol supply of each 
formula per coupon. . 

IN CANADA : 394 Symlnitaa Aw., Toronto I. Ont. 
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Reducing Specialist Says: 

LOSE WEIGHT 



WITH 



foot Qzducjui 

I Relaxing • Soothing Penetrating Massage 



MOST ANY 
PART OF 
THE BODY 




TAKE OFF UGLY FAT! 



Don’t Stay FAT — You Can LOSE 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY 

without risking HEALTH 



Take pounds off— keep slim and 
trim with Spot Reducer! Remark* 
able new invention which uses one 
of the most effective reducing meth- 
ods employed by masseurs and 
turkish baths — MASSAGEI With the 
SPOT REDUCER you can now enjoy 
the benefits of RELAXING, SOOTH- 
ING massage In the privacy of your 
own home! Simple to use— just plug 
in, grasp handle and apply over 
most any part of the body — stom- 
ach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, arms, 
buttocks, etc. The relaxing, soothing 
massage breaks down FATTY TIS- 
SUES, tones the muscles and flesh, 
and the increased awakened blood 
circulation carries away waste fat- 
helps you regain and keep a firmer 
and more GRACEFUL FIGURE! 




jYour Own Private Masseur at Home 

When you use the Spot Reducer, it’s al- 
most like having your own private mas- 
seur at home. It’s fun reducing this 
way! It not only helps you reduce and 
keep slim — but also 'aids in the relief of 
those types of aches and pains and tired 
nerves that can be helped by massage! 
The Spot Reducer is handsomely made 
of lightweight aluminum and rubber and 
truly a beautiful Invention you will be 
thankful you own. ✓ 

AC 110 volts 

UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORY 
APPROVED 



TRY THE S?0T REDUCER 10 DATS 
FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 



Mail this coupon with only $1 for your 
Spot Reducer on approval. Pay postman 
98.95 plus delivery— or send $9.95 (full 
price) and wo ship postage prepaid. Use 
it for ten days in your own home. Then 
if not delighted return Spot Reducer for 
full puchase price refund. Don’t delay! 
You have nothing to lose— except ugly, 
embarrassing, undesirable pounds of FAT. 




ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 
CAN'T SLEEP: MUSCULAR ACHES: 




Relax with elec- 
tric Spot Reduc- 
er. See how 
soothing its gen- 
tle massage can 
be. Helps you 
sleep when mas- 
sage can be of 
benefit. 




A handy helper 
for transient re- 
lief of discom- 
forts that can 
be aided by 
gentle relaxing 
massage. 



Like a magic wand, the “Spot Reducer” obeys your 
-every wish. Most any part of your body where it is 
loose and flabby, wherever you have extra weight and 
inches, the “Spot Reducer” can aid you In acquiring a 
youthful, slender and graceful figure. The beauty of this 
scientifically designed Reducer is that the method is so 
simple and easy, the results Quick, sure and harmless. 
No exercises or strict diets. No steambaths, drugs or 
laxatives. 

Thousands have lost weight this way— in hips, abdomen, 
legs, arms, etc. The same method used by many stage, 
screen and radio personalities and leading reducing sa- 
lons. The “Spot Reducer” can be used in your spare 
time, in the privacy of your own home. It is Under- 
writers Laboratory Approved! Two weeks after using the 
“Spot Reducer.” look in the mirror and see a more 

f l amorous, better, firmer, slimmer figure that will de- 
ight you. You have nothing to lose but weight for the 
“Spot Reducer” is sold on a 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 



MAIL COUPON NOWI 



SENT ON APPROVAL 



BODY MASSAOER CO., Dept. B-820 
403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 

Please send me the Spot Reducer for 
10 days trial period. I enclose $1, 



REDUCER within 10 days for prompt 
refund of full purchase price. 

□ I enclose $12.95. 

Send DeLux Model 



Address 



City State 

□ SAVE POSTAGE — check here if 
you enclose $9.95 with coupon. We 
pay all postage and handling charges. 
Same money back guarantee applies. 

□ I enclose $12.95. Send Delux 
Model. 



LOSE WEIGHT OR MONEY BACK 
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THE PITY 

OF 

THE WOOD 

by Joy Leache 



It was late . . . very late . . 
when Tob began to realize 
that Gloria was something 
more than she seemed to be. 
And that her love for him 
brought her great sorrow . . . 



Tob rocked gently with the 
rest couch. The dull pain in his 
chest relaxed under the influ- 
ence of the three tranquils the 
psychotech had given him. He 
composed himself, staring at 
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Gloria had moved all the furnishings away, and turned off the lights. 
She knelt in front of a brazier, set up between two candles... 

7 
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FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION 



the dimly-lit ceiling, preparing 
to think about his tragedy. He 
could , unlike many tempos, re- 
member the exact moment that 
it started. 

nPHE ATMOS ship Aetna 
A8 left the star ship Aetna 
on the hundred and third day 
of Tob’s twenty fourth year of 
life, spiraling down toward the 
second Dlanet of an orange-red 
star. The rest of Aetna’s fleet 
headed for the other seven 
planets of the system. 

The Aetna was in the Ex- 
ploration Service, hunting for 
planets: colonial planets, trad- 
ing planets, exploitable plan- 
ets. Tob went along as anthro- 
tech, in case of intelligent life. 
Every atmos ship carried an 
anthrotech, and every- anthro- 
tech carried a large film li- 
brary. Intelligent life was rare, 
and anthrotechs generally had 
nothing to do. 

Tob first looked at the sec- 
ond planet when Hollon, the 
biotech, pointed to the view 
screen. “Look at- that forest.” 

Tob saw a curving white 
surface, circled with a blue- 
green belt, drawing close. 
“Cold but inhabitable,” he 
said. 



“Hoping for homo sapiens?” 
Hollon laughed. 

“Never find it where you ex- 
pect it,” Tob grinned. 

“Captain’s going to love 
those trees.” 

“If they are trees,” Tob said. 
“Could be -geoforms.” 

They were trees. 

HPHE SLIM, silver shin set- 
A tied into the only large 
cleared surface on the planet, 
on the equator, near the day 
line, and the crew crowded to 
the viewers. Hollon and the 
geotech opened the appropriate 
switches and the atmos ship 
began to record. 

The captain asked Hollon, 
“Suits?” but Hollon shook his 
head. 

“Too soon to tell ” he said. 
“Somebody wake the chemi- 
tech and get him to check.” He 
turned to the viewer. “Coni- 
fers,” he identified the trees, 
and added, “Look, Tob. 
There’s homo sapiens.” 

“Dames,” Jimmy shouted. 

Tob looked. 

The faces glowed with the 
vivid orange dawn. The trees 
were real and tall, their blue- 
green foliage moving in a slight 
breeze. The crowd was as real 
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as the trees, In rough woven or 
knitted garments, standing 
still, looking up at the ship. 
There was hope on the faces. 

“Whoop ! ” Jimmy said. 
“Look at ’em all.” Jimmy’s 
duties as pilot were over until 
the return trip, and he knew it. 

“Aren’t scared,” Tob noted. 

“Look human enough,” Hol- 
lon added. 

“Look at the red-head,” 
Jimmy said. 

“Beautiful,” Tob agreed. 

That was Gloria. But he 
hadn’t known.- He was only 
curious about this strange 
group of humans, far from the 
rest of their race. They looked 
culturally primitive. 

TJOLLEN said, “Some hold 
their ears.” 

“Rockets cut,” Jimmy point- 
ed out. 

An old man, flanked by two 
others, came out of the crowd, 
moved toward the ship. He 
waved his arms above his head. 

“Cut on the audio,” the cap- 
tain ordered. 

“Speaks Terran,” Tob inter- 
preted. “Old form.” 

“It is safe,” the old man 
shouted in a cracked voice. 



“We are Terrans. The planet 
is safe.” 

Tob activated his mike. 
“Hokay,” he said, trying not 
to sound surprised. “We’re 
coming out. We’re Terrans.” 
He thought a minute. 
“Friends,” he added. 

“What’s he carrying?” Hol- 
lon asked. 

“Piece of steel tubing.” 

“Looks like stainless,” said 
the roused chemitech. 

“I’m going out,” Tob said. 

“Open hatch,” said the cap- 
tain. 

The flexible climber slid out 
of the hatch and clanked into 
place against the hull. 

Tob, on the rocking couch, 
remembered the silence of that 
orange morning. Even here, in 
a rest cube, in supposed quiet, 
he was surrounded by the 
murmurs of the Aetna’s ma- 
chinery. There, at the top of 
the climber, there was nothing 
but the shifting whisper of 
leaves. Outside, all silence; in- 
side, the excited turmoil of his 
first major contact. 

' | TIE OLD man met him at 
the foot of the climber. 

“How. did you come here?” 
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Tob asked carefully. Courtesy 
was important in non-tech cul- 
tures. 

“Shipwreck. Four hundred 
and twenty years ago, by Ter- 
ra reckoning.” 

Tob searched his memory. 
Planet-ship collide equals ship- 
wreck, said his mind. “Do you 
shake hands on greeting?”" he 
asked, feeling young and inex- 
perienced. 

The old man held out his 
right hand. “Yes. I am John 
Coates, Holder of the Long . 
Tube.” He held out the stain- 
less steel tubing in his left 
hand, and smiled. “You might 
say leader, or president.” His 
eyes were filled with wisdom 
and sadness of old age. 

Tob realized that the old 
man sensed his confusion, but 
the knowledge helped him. 
“Tob Hurst,” he said, “anthro- 
tech of the Aetna A8. The 
atmos ship,” he added, point- 
ing. He liked the old man’s 
gentle kindness. 

“I’m called Long Tube,” 
John Coates said smiling. 
“These are my colleagues, 
George Lawrence, Holder of 
the Thick Tube, and Henry 
Worth, Holder of the Short 
Tube.” 



The other old men bowed 
courteously and shook hands. 

TTIE ATMOS ship’s crew 
reached the ground. More 
hands were shaken. 

“In the days of the ship- 
wreck, you would have been 
called an anthropologist?” 
Long Tube questioned. 

Tob considered and nodded. 

“Then you must be very ea- 
ger to examine our way of liv- 
ing.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tob said, warm- 
ing up to the interest in Long 
Tube’s voice. “An isolated cul- 
ture group like this always is 
interesting. And when a con- 
scious effort has been made to 
retain it undamaged, as the 
case seems to be here, it is fas- 
cinating.” 

“I wish I could tell you all 
that you need to know,” Long 
Tube said regretfully, “but I 
must conduct trading negoti- 
ations with your captain.” 

“If you would only allow me 
to wander and ask questions as 
I wish. . .” Tob began. 

“I will, and I will give you 
a guide, too. Gloria, my broth- 
er’s granddaughter, has read 
the old books and knows our 
history well.” 
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Tob turned and saw her 
coming through the crowd. 
Tall, graceful, large-eyed, red- 
gold hair gleaming in the or- 
ange light. Her young eyes held 
the same wisdom and sadness 
as Long Tube’s. 

Tob kicked restlessly 
against the soothing rhythm of 
the rest couch. The memory of 
her face was still vivid , but the 
first words they had spoken 
were lost to him. 

r T , HEY MOVED away from 
Long Tube, through the 
crowd, toward the village. 

“Why does everyone look so 
unhappy?” he asked. 

Her eyes were brown, shot 
through with gold. “Because 
you do not understand us.” 
Tob glanced back to the at- 
mos ship, where Long Tube 
and the captain were talking 
busily. “Language changes con- 
stantly,” he said. “The captain 
is doing hokay.” He faltered. 
“I mean, the captain is speak- 
ing with Long Tube without 
much trouble.” 

She smiled. “I understand 
your ‘hokay’.” 

He felt that she wished to 
change the subject, so he did 



II 

not try to clarify the question. 
“Where are we going?” 

“To the library. I thought 
you would like to see the old 
books first.” 

'J'HEY ENTERED the vil- 
x lage, which was laid out 
like a tic-tac-toe pattern, with 
a place of lawfis and trees in 
the center square. 

“This is Algonquin,” she 
said. “It is the only town on 
the planet. We have an agri- 
cultural economy, and, as there 
are no dangerous carnivores, 
we can live on our farms.” 

“It looks like a study exhi- 
bit. New England village, 
1850 .” 

“That was a whim of the 
survivors,” Gloria said. “They 
had the same resources as the 
settlers of North America, and 
it amused them to imitate the 
building style. We have con- 
tinued it, as it is the easiest to 
build and the most practical in 
this climate. It is not overly 
warm here.” 

Her guide-book tone, cou- 
pled with the sadness in her 
eyes, irritated Tob. He won- 
dered if she pitied his lack of 
knowledge, and how much in- 
telligence she credited to him. 
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They entered the library in si- 
lence. Tob was determined not 
to show any more green eager- 
ness. 

“These books are the his- 
tories of the Wood,” she said, 
“The survivors called it the 
Wooden Planet, but we have 
shortened it.” 

'J’OB LOOKED at the sec- 
tion of thick, leather-bound 
books. “Why wooden?” he 
asked, taking his notetaker out 
of his pocket. 

“We have never discovered 
any copper, tin, or iron depos- 
its. There may be none, or they 
may be deep, or under the ice. 
We cannot mine without metal 
tools.” 

“You have only the metal 
from the wreck?” 

“Yes.” She smiled at him. 
“That is why the steel tubes 
are badges of office. We have 
no facilities to rework most of 
the metals in the ship. They 
are kept as historic treasures.” 

The red-gold hair lit the dim 
building, Tob found her pity 
bearable. Her voice and eyes 
were soft; she did not hold him 
in contempt. 

“What do you use for fuel?” 

She shrugged. “Wood.” 



“You burn wood?” His voice 
sounded high, although he tried 
not to reveal his shock. 

“It is all we have.” 

“On Terra, wood is kept in 
museums,” he said apologeti- 
cally. “I know of no planet 
where it is not regarded as a 
luxury.” 

Her eyes widened. “I cannot 
imagine that,” she said. “Are 
there no trees?” 

“There are some, in gardens 
and parks. They are valued for 
their beauty.” 

“We do not waste our 
wood,” she said defensively. 
“We plant where we cut. and 
we never cut wantonly. The 
survivors were emphatic in 
their instructions to preserve 
the wood.” Her face became 
thoughtful. “We never knew 
why until now. We thought it 
was part of the attempt not to 
become savages. We thought 
we were a beggar planet. But 
we are not.” 

Tob saw her eyes smile, as 
well as her lips. 

The memory was gall to 
him. She had smiled that way 
seldom, and the beauty of it 
was like the rise of the planet’s 
orange sun. 
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^JLORIA continued, “There 
are many things we need. 
Power, machines to make pa- 
per,” she touched the books. 
“These are written on skins. 
There is so much we need. And 
we have the wood to buy it.” 

Tob said, “You are beauti- 
ful when you are happy.” 

Her eyes darkened a little, 
and she turned away. 

“I have to go back to the 
ship, and get my recorder for 
these,” he said, asking himself 
bitterly if he was an anthro- 
tech or not, blundering around 
saying anything he liked, with- 
out knowing the taboo pattern. 

She smiled again, briefly 
and beautifully. “Come,” she 
said. “The people have gone 
home now, to prepare for the 
conference.” 

Tob didn’t ask her how she 
knew; he was afraid of violat- 
ing another taboo over such a 
trivial thing. They walked 
slowly back to the ship, Tob 
basking in the glow that ema- 
nated from her. 

Tob cried out in the audio - 
conditioned rest cube. The 
couch swayed beneath him , 
changing its motion slightly, 
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reminding him that these 
things were only memories. 

n 

CHE LEFT him at the door 
of the house which had 
been given the atmos ship’s 
crew. 

The captain sat on skins 
piled on a wooden frame, star- 
ing at the whitewashed wall. 
He looked worried. Tob didn’t 
disturb him. The captain liked 
to worry alone. 

“Ball?” Jimmy grinned from 
the depths of a heavily padded 
chair. 

“A chick both bright and 
beautiful,” Tob said. “All the 
data I can record.” 

“What does an anthrotech 
need?” Jimmy asked rehetori- 
cally. 

“Found anything subsur- 
face?” the captain asked, 
frowning. 

“Nary. All as it seems, my 
guess” 

“Something’s hiding,” the 
captain said in a positive voice. 
“From the voices and expres- 
sions, and the general mo, 
you’d think we were going to 
die.” 

“Fret and fuss,” Jimmy said 
cheerfully. “Let’s live it while 
we got it.” 
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“What data have they got, 
we don't?” the captain asked, 
ignoring his pilot. 

r JX)B MADE a serious effort 
to consider possible disas- 
ter. “Hardly any metal. Corro- 
sive atmosphere? Ship disinte- 
grating?” 

“Chemitech says no,” said 
the captain. “Long Tube told 
me about wood. Fabulous.” He 
frowned. 

“Does all the fuming for 
Aetna,” Jimmy grinned, jerk- 
ing his thumb at the captain. 
“Think of something good.” 

“Bunking’s good,” The cap- 
tain admitted. “These mova- 
bles bring a ransom back Sol 
side.” 

“Advise natives trade or 
evac?” Tob asked, mocking 
seriousness. 

“Guess trade,” the captain 
said, scowling again. “They 
want metal. Not sure. Some- 
thing nokay here.” 

“Any danger?” Jimmy asked 
lazily, peeling a native fruit. 

“Not signal red,” the captain 
said seriously. “Yellow, maybe. 
Adult natives don’t talk much 
except to us and their kids. 
Gives me itch.” 

“Find out at conference to- 



night, if can,” Tob promised. 

Jimmy laughed. “Confer- 
ence is little talk, much food, 
more drink, Connie tells me.” 
He winked, unsealed his plas- 
ti-leather boots. “Shut eye till 
palaver.” He lay down with a 
sigh. 

The captain followed suit, 
but with open eyes and creased 
forehead, worrying. 

TPOB WENT into the other 
room of the house. The 
chemitech was sleeping in the 
sunlight by the window. Hol- 
lon was sorting large baskets 
of specimens. 

“Working well?” Tob in- 
quired politely. 

Hollon nodded quickly. 
“Never saw so many embry 
biotechs. Bring me more spec- 
imens than can handle. Books, 
too.” He gestured toward a pile 
of tall, thin books. “All hand 
drawn. Beautiful. When’s the 
recorder free?” 

“Now. Drawings accurate?” 
“Like a roborecording,” Hol- 
lon said. “Amazing.” *■ 
“The Wood’s amazing,” Tob 
said, sitting down. “Whole 
planet of people, waiting for 
us four hundred years. Uncan- 
ny.” 
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‘‘Quiet, too. Why no talk, 
Tob?” 

Tob shrugged. “Don’t know 
yet. Let the captain worry.” 

Hollon nodded. “Nice here. 
Peace. Work. Happy planet.” 

Tob could not separate the 
days and nights that followed. 
He strained with effort, but he 
could only conjure up a series 
of pictures, dyed with the viv- 
id green and orange of the 
Wood. Helpful, eager natives, 
curious about everything, in- 
terested in the techs’ work. 
Jimmy , surrounded by laugh- 
ing girls, fashioning a lei from 
local flowers. Piles of exqui- 
sitely carved wood in the store- 
houses, created and preserved 
for four hundred years, wait- 
ing for the crew of the Aetna 
A8. Long Tube, shrewdly bar- 
gaining for metal and fuel. 

Full of Gloria, all aspects of 
it, but she blurred into a red- 
gold haze. He couldn’t remem- 
ber the moment when he real- 
ized that he could not leave 
the Wood without her. 

'T’OB STAYED behind when 
the atmos ship, with the 
captain and Jimmy aboard, 
took off for Aetna with a load 



of carved wood. The captain 
hadn’t taken a hostage for the 
safety of his men on the Wood; 
the peace had stilled even his 
anxiety. 

Tob finished recording the 
oddments and trivia of life on 
the Wood and stacked the re- 
cordings into the index-sort. 
There was nothing to do until 
he returned to Aetna to com- 
pose his report. 

His fascination with Gloria 
increased. He had never expe- 
rienced such profound sympa- 
thy and genuine interest. He 
thought of the old books filled 
with romantic tales of love that 
never dies, and he almost be- 
lieved them. It was not impos- 
sible, he thought — just unfash- 
ionable. He and Gloria hardly 
spoke any more, but his love 
prospered in the silence. The 
one small thorn in his rose leaf 
bed was that he and Gloria 
never seemed to be talk mg 
about the same thing when 
they did try to communicate. 

r J"'HE ATMOS ship returned, 
with a nuclear power plant. 
Solar energy was no good in 
the system of the weak star. 
Tob broke the silence of a 
week. “We must marry.” 
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Gloria’s reaction surprised 
him. She turned away, and 
didn’t answer for long minutes. 
She turned and looked in his 
eyes. Her own filled with tears, 
but she did not look unhappy. 
She nodded slowly, with a great 
effort. She broke into sobs, 
and threw herself into his 
arms. 

‘‘It will be all right,” he 
murmured. “Terra’s ways are 
not so strange. I’ll be with 
you. You’ll make new friends. 
You’ll be happy. Don’t cry, 
darling, don’t cry.” 

The rest couch changed 
again as Tob writhed upon it. 
He relaxed, took his hands 
prom his face. The rest cube 
directed a warm draft to him, 
drying them: He forced him- 
self back. He felt a flash of 
hate for Hollon. 

r J , HE CAPTAIN strenuously 
objected to the marriage on 
the grounds that the contact 
was too new, but Hollon pro- 
nounced the natives of the 
Wood true Terratypes, and the 
professional worrier was si- 
lenced. 

There was no opDOsition 
from the natives, but the peo- 



ple who said farewell to Gloria 
pressed her hand and turned 
their faces away as if she were 
newly dead. The population of 
Algonquin stood with bowed 
heads, weeping quietly. Gloria 
behaved as though she were 
facing some great trial with 
courage and determination. 

There was a party on the 
Aetna A8 during the trip back 
to the star ship. Gloria smiled 
and laughed with tragic eyes. 

“I don’t blame you for not 
wanting to leave a home like 
the Wood,” Tob said, “but 
you’ll be happy when grow 
used to the Aetna. Please be 
happy.” 

“But I am happy,” she re- 
plied, smiling, her eyes fixed 
on him, dark and quiet. 

TN HIS NEW quarters in the 

Aetna, she stayed close to 
Tob. He composed the long re- 
port which fused all the re- 
cordings into a coherent whole, 
and she sat silent beside him, 
not moving. Whenever he 
looked at her, the still sadness 
of her face broke his heart 
again. 

“Are you happy?” 

“Yes, darling, I’m happy.” 
The false smile came. 
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“Why don’t you visit Hol- 
lon’s wife?” 

“I’m happier here with 
you.” 

Tob turned back to his re- 
port, knowing that the smile 
would switch off when his back 
was turned. His anxiety seemed 
to increase her distress. 

She complained of head- 
aches, caused by the humming 
of the machines, housed in the 
walls, which fed them and kept 
them clean. He believed that 
this would pass with custom, 
as her grief over her hair had 
passed. In the white light of 
Aetna, Gloria’s hair was mere- 
ly blonde. The red tint was left 
behind with the orange star. 
She wept, dried her tears, and 
forgot it. She would become 
unconscious of the machines in 
time. 

Three months after they left 
the Wood, Aetna A8 took Tob 
planetside again. Gloria prom- 
ised to be happy, and to prac- 
tice the newer language with 
Hollon’s wife and the other 
neighbors. 

Guilt washed over Tob, en- 
gulfing the rest couch. He had 
been glad to leave her. The 
strain of her misery depressed 



him. He had hoped she would 
adjust better alone. Present, 
bad — absent, worse, his brain 
repeated over and over to the 
rocking, until the sensitive 
couch disturbed the beat. He 
remembered his first coming 
home. 

HE THREE rooms of the 
quarters were dark and 
still. 

“Gloria,” he called out, 
alarmed. 

“Tob, oh, Tob,” he heard her 
answer. 

The lights switched on, the 
whirring of electric motors 
ground away the silence. Gloria 
came running out of the bed- 
room, her eyes full of joy. 

“Why dark?” he asked. 

“The murmuring hurts my 
head,” she said. She looked 
pale, and thinner. “And I get 
tired of seeing so clearly.” Her 
eyes faded. 

“You haven’t used current 
speech since I left,” Tob ac- 
cused, his anxiety and disap- 
pointment turning to anger. 
“You haven’t even seen Hol- 
lon’s wife. You’ve been lone- 
ly.” 

Gloria shook her head. 
“Alone some. Not lonely. 
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Waiting. Haven’t forgotten 
new talk.” 

Tob brushed past her, into 
the bedroom. “You promised 
you’d mingle,” he said, mixing 
their speeches. “You’ve been 
acting like a stubborn child.” 
He stopped short. 

'T'HERE WERE two candles 
on the floor, their wicks 
smoking. A clay pot held a 
bubbling stew over the orna- 
mental fire. A broom leaned 
against the wall. 

Tob was furious. “Look at 
this filthy playground.” 

Gloria began to cry, her 
hands over her face. “I kept it 
as clean as I could.” 

“Why should you keep it 
clean at all?” he shouted. 
“What are machines for?” 
“They hurt me,” she 
screamed. “They hurt me! 
You hurt me! Stop! Stop!” 
She screamed repeatedly, as 
loudly as she could, sheltering 
behind her own noise. 

Tob, frightened, took her in 
his arms, soothing her, strok- 
ing her tense back. The 
screams stopped. The sobs 
slowed. She lifted her face. 

Her eyes, swollen and red, 
were filled with tears. 



“Sorry, Tob,” she said. 
“Truth. Sorry to cause fear.” 

“I’m not afraid, darling,” 
Tob said anxiously. “You must 
not be afraid either. Let’s have 
lunch. We’ll talk the old lan- 
guage.” 

“I am sorry,” she said. 

“Never mind,” Tob smiled 
reassuringly. “Be happy, for 
me.” He wagged a finger at 
her. “And no more tantrums.” 

She looked at him. The pity 
went out of her eyes. “I am 
happy, Tob,” she said. She 
went to the eating table and 
punched the buttons for his 
favorite dishes. Her shoulders 
drooped, and her face was 
tired. 

Tob sighed the last of his 
sobs away. The rest cotich 
bobbed away endlessly. The 
worst was over. He went back 
again. 

r\URING the next flight, 
both of them tried to re- 
pair the damage, but could not. 

She spoke abstractly to Hol- 
lon and his wife, not at all to 
others. 

“You’re not trying to ad- 
just,” Tob said coldly. 

“I don’t want to become in- 
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volved with them,” she plead- 
ed. “They are confused.” 
“You’re selfish,” Tob said. 
“You have no feelings.” 

“Please understand!” 
“There’s nothing to under- 
stand. You’re selfish and cold,” 
Tob said. 

• She screamed at him again 
and again. Their mutual un- 
happiness increased. Tob hat- 
ed to see his dream die such a 
horrible death. The more casu- 
al relationships of Terra were 
better. The marriage was a 
mistake. Still, he loved her. 
“Be happy,” he begged. 

“I am happy,” she sighed. 
“Always,” he demanded. 
“What is a 1 w a y s?” she 
said. 

They shouted and screamed 
at each other. 

“Go to the psychotech,” he 
said. 

“I’m afraid.” 

CHE WENT, finally, in spite 
of her timidity. It did no 
good. The psychotech found 
her a little unstable, but not 
dangerously so. He prescribed 
light tranquils, which she took 
without result. 

“Want to go back to the 
Wood?” 



“Never, Tob,” she said fear- 
fully. “Please, Tob, never?” 

“You wouldn’t be happy 
there?” 

“Not now.” The pity re- 
turned briefly to her eyes. 
“And you must not go there.” 

“I’ve ruined your life,” he 
said bitterly. 

She shook her head. “I did 
that myself.” 

Tob was shocked into si- 
lence. 

Gloria put her hands to her 
head and moaned. 

HTHEY TRIED again. Tob 
was as gentle as he could 
be. Gloria’s screams stopped. 
She became completely yield- 
ing. 

“I’ll be good,” she said. 
“Change my mo.” 

“Are you happy?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes, Tob.” 

They were both relieved 
when the atmos ship left again. 

“You’ll be good?” 

“Yes. Tob.” 

“And happy?” 

“Yes, Tob.” 

Her eyes hung over him the 
whole trip, dark and unfathom- 
able in their misery. 
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There was only one last epi- 
sode to remember. The most 
recent, and the rawest. Tob 
braced himself to remember it, 
so that he could dismiss the 
pain from his mind. 



UE RETURNED from the 

A Aetna A 8 exhausted, still 
puzzling over Gloria’s hopeless- 
ness. 

The psychotech met him at 
the hanger hatch. 

“Come.” 

Something about the psycho- 
tech reminded him of Gloria. 
He realized what it was at the 
hatch to the psych quarters. 
The eyes. The psychotech’s 
eyes were filled with Gloria’s 
pity. 

“Gloria?” he asked, inside 
the confercube. 

“Turned off the power and 
light and hanged herself the 
night A 8 left.” 

Tob turned and stared at 
the light panel, bleeding, hold- 
ing his eyes wide for the tears 
that would not come. 

“Why?” 

“Left a letter for us.” The 
psychotech paused. “Apolo- 
gized for inconvenience. Mes- 
sage for her home planet, an- 
other for you.” 



“Can I see it?” Tob asked. 

T-'HE PSYCHOTECH shook 
his head. “Oxydized it. Her 
directions. Message for me to 
tell you.” He paused again. 

“She knew what was 
wrong?” Tob guessed. 

“Yes.” 

“What?” Tob ground out. 

“Sensory telepath,” said the 
psychotech sadly. “Should have 
guessed. But she covered it. 
Knew you’d take her home if 
you knew. Couldn’t stand your 
pain, giving her up. Never hap- 
pened to homo sapeins except 
on the Wood.” 

“That all?” Tob felt light- 
headed. 

The psychotech nodded. 

Tob rose. “Hokay,” he said. 
“It’s said. I guess I’m tempo. 
I can do the rest.” 

“Take these.” The psycho- 
tech handed him the tranquils. 
“Exploration Service will see 
that it doesn’t happen again.” 

TTOB NODDED and walked 
A into the unreal brilliance of 
the companionway. 

Sensory telepath. She had 
experienced every emotion he 
felt. No one knew how much 
she felt: her own emotions, and 
[Turn To Page 103] 
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This world was a fantastic chessboard on which 
a game was in progress. And the Avenger and its 
crew were part of that game, whether they liked 
it or not . . . 



T HE RADIO was a 
crackling cord connect- 
ing Avenger and its 
searching helicopter. 

In the spaceship, sitting be- 



fore the radio bank, his body 
tense, Ted Perrault said a bit 
too quickly, “What does it look 
like now? Is it a city?” 

In spite of metallic distor- 
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tion, Steve Haydn’s voice was 
irrepressibly cheerful and en- 
thusiastic. “Carson should see 
this. I should have brought him 
with me. Where is he? Put him 
on.” 

Perrault pulled the switch to- 
ward him, and the cabin be- 
came oppressively silent. He 
stared out across the pale red 
Martian landscape, saw three 
figures grouped around a dark 
shapeless rock on which a pale 
little animal lay. In their bulky 
suits, wearing caps with ear- 
flaps, and breathers, the three 
looked rather like upright ele- 
phants. Perrault smiled faint- 
ly- 

He said, “Carson and the 
captain and Ellery are outside. 
Over.” 

“Relay!” Haydn demanded. 

“It’s awfully awkward,” Per- 
rault said. He added with 
friendly malice, “You have a 
camera. Too lazy to use it?” 

He pushed the switch, and 
got Haydn in the middle of a 
burst of laughter. “I’m taking 
pictures now, but I’m pretty 
curious about this. I wanted 
to ask Carson. He’d know. This 
place is broken up into big 
plots of ground — sixty-four of 
them. But there aren’t enough 



buildings to go ’round. And 
some of the buildings aren’t 
even in the city. . . ” 

Haydn was quiet. Perrault, 
uneasily wondering how he 
could prevent what he thought 
was going to happen, could 
hear the irregular whine of the 
camera. Then Haydn said 
something that static took hold 
of and destroyed. 

Perrault hesitated, not want- 
ing to break contact. “Repeat.” 
“Damn it, Ted,” said the 
radio, happily, “stop trying to 
intimidate me. I said I’m go- 
ing to land. Over.” 

T TAVDN HAD too much 
will for his own good. Per- 
rault could see the blond man 
now, giving a little of his at- 
tention — not much! — to parry- 
ing the radio, and confidently 
going his own way. 

He said, “I don’t think the 
captain would go for that. Af- 
ter all, we just got here. This 
is our first day. We don’t know 
what we might be up against.” 
“These buildings!” Haydn 
exclaimed. “Let me tell you 
about them, Ted. I’m about two 
hundred feet up now, I think — 
not sure, the gauge might be a 
little off — and they’re right un- 
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der me. Pylons. Rough cut. 
Could almost be natural forma- 
tions.” He laughed. “Not quite, 
though. Blank-looking mon- 
sters. No windows. I think the 
place is deserted . . . Probably 
for a million years.” 

There was a new pitch to the 
’copter motors. Perrault lis- 
tened intently, with a sinking 
feeling. He glanced quickly at 
the three figures outside, eyes 
like green flames, and shook his 
head. 

“Say something!” Haydn 
commanded. 

Perrault activated the ampli- 
fier over the port lock. “Mis- 
ter Burns. Mister Burns.” 

One of the elephants looked 
up, signalled, moved awkward- 
ly away from the rock. Another 
twisted nervously at the voice 
sounds rolling out across the 
dry red ground, started after 
the captain, hesitated, returned 
to the rock, stared uncertainly 
toward the ship. That would 
be Ellery. 

“I said something,” Per- 
rault said to Haydn. “To the 
captain.” 

There was no reply. There 
were no helicopter noises now 
— just the sounds Haydn made 



in the cabin, the unsteady 
whine of the camera. 

r pHEN HAYDN said abrupt- 
ly, “You’re getting to be an 
old woman.” Perrault could 
imagine the grin, that would 
follow the statement, much too 
clearly. “You are second in 
command — I think.” He did 
not sound as if he felt any 
guilt; merely annoyance. “Now 
I ask you...” his tone picked 
up again “...what else could 
I do in the air?” 

Perrault sighed. “This is a 
reconnaissance flight. Remem- 
ber? Burns does.” 

Haydn laughed. “I’m down 
now, and I’m going to look 
around. I wish Carson was 
here.” 

Perrault said, “Take off 
again, Steve 1” 

Haydn did not bother to an- 
swer. Perrault heard the heli- 
copter’s hatch opening slowly, 
the sound scratchy and incom- 
plete through the radio. Then 
Haydn said, “Hey...” in a 
surprised way, and there was 
a prolonged grinding noise that 
Perrault thought would never 
end. The radio went dead. 

“Steve?” Perrault said blank- 
ly. “Steve?” Automatically, he 
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clicked the switch a few times. 
Then he checked the connec- 
tions. He was going, white- 
. faced, for the power source, 
when Jacob Burns came up 
from the airlock. 

“What are you doing?” 
Perrault stiffened guiltily. 
Burns had a certain knack for 
producing that. He turned to 
face the man. The captain was 
stocky, gray-haired, conscious 
of his authority. His tan ex- 
pressionless face — still unlined 
— and hard body were the 
physical signs of a rigid disci- 
pline that had molded his per- 
sonality for thirty years. 

Perrault said rapidly, dislik- 
ing himself for the stab of 
guilt, “I was in contact with 
Steve Haydn. He found some- 
thing he thought might be a 
city. He wanted to land, and 
did so. I called you.” 

Burns nodded, slightly. 
“And?” 

“The radio went dead.” 

. CONTEMPT flared behind 
^ Burns’ small eyes. “I see 
that I should have stayed with 
the ship, Mr. Perrault.” 
Perrault had been expecting 
that. “It sounded as if some- 



thing was smashing the ’cop- 
ter.” 

“I see.” Burns activated the 
port amplifier. “Mr. Carson. 
Mr. Ellery. Emergency.” Car- 
son and Ellery deserted their 
equipment, came lumbering to- 
ward Avenger. Carson led. 
Burns watched them for a mo- 
ment, turned coldly to Per- 
rault. “Anything else?” 

Perrault forced himself to 
meet the captain’s eyes. “Just 
before the smash, Haydn cried 
out. I think he saw — whatever 
did it.” 

“I should expect that he did. 
Anything else?” 

“No.” 

“Do you think Mr. Haydn is 
still alive?” 

“...No.” 

There was satisfaction on 
Burns’ face. “That’s something 
else.” 

The hum of the airlock arose 
from the depths of the ship. 
There were miscellaneous hu- 
man noises, as Carson and 
Ellery hurriedly shed their pro- 
tective outer clothing. They 
appeared shortly, out of breath, 
Carson with a bland face and 
Ellery with a fearful one. 

Burns looked them over icily. 
The/ were silent. Then he ex- 
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plained the situation, word for 
word as he got it from Per- 
rault. 

No one spoke. 

Then Burns said, “If this is 
intelligent opposition we have 
no defense save a few small 
bombs, one remainirig helicop- 
ter, and Avenger herself. Our 
warning system is automatic. 
We will know it if even one of 
those white lizards approaches 
us. We must see, first, what 
happened to Mr. Haydn and 
the helicopter.” He paused, 
staring at each of them in turn. 
“I must remind you gentlemen 
once more -that, for the dura- 
tion of this trip, none of you 
are civilians. You are expected 
to — heed my requests. Had 
Mr. Haydn done so, this situa- 
tion would not have arisen.” 

fyJICHAEL ELLERY made 

A an audible swallowing 
sound. The chemist’s pale bony 
face was much paler than usu- 
al. He seemed not to know 
where to aim his eyes. Once 
more Perrault thought what a 
pleasure a man so sensitive 
must be for Burns. 

Henry Carson, the mathema- 
tician, said quietly, “If this is 
intelligent opposition — we do 



not know that it is — it must 
from its one action be inimical 
to us.” He hesitated. “What 
chance do you think we have?” 

Burns swung heavily on him. 
“Haven’t I made that clear?” 

Carson did not react: He was 
a tall, bald man with a jutting 
jaw, piercing eyes, unhealthy- 
looking skin. Perrault envied 
his composure; Burns never 
disturbed him very much. 
“You haven’t made anything 
clear. What kind of opposition? 
It must be alien, of course. It 
couldn’t very well . be other 
Earthmen, or natives.” 

Burns began to turn red. 
Again Perrault found himself 
in the role of peacemaker. He 
said with an ease he did not 
feel, “Before we go any far- 
ther, shouldn’t we examine the 
scene of the — disaster? I’d like 
to volunteer for that now.” 

Ellery found a place to focus 
his eyes, on Perrault. “I’d like 
to go, too.” He stood up, al- 
most eagerly. “I’ll see about 
the bombs and the ’copter . . . ” 

“Sit down!” Burns snapped. 
Ellery blushed and stumbled to 
comply. “We’re going too fast, 
gentlemen.” The final word 
was slow in coming. “We must 
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decide who goes where and who 
does what.” 

h ,{ On the other hand,” Carson 
growled, “why divide our 
forces? That makes it even 
easier for them.” 
f Burns shook his head. “I do 
not feel it advisable at this 
time to move the ship.” 

} “Sitting ducks,” Carson mut- 
tered. 

j 1 Perrault said, “I’d like to 
take Carson with me — Haydn 
asked for him.” 

[ Burns nodded, falling back 
bn Perrault as he always did 
when they were alone. “Then 
it’s settled. Mr. Ellery will re- 
main in the ship with me.” He 
looked steadily at Ellery, who 
did not meet his glance. Per- 
rault was momentarily sorry he 
had not asked to have the 
chemist come with him. “Take 
care, Mr. Perrault. You and I 
are the only ones who can pilot 
her.” 

. Perrault said shortly, 
“You’re better than I am.” 

T_JE AND CARSON went to 
, A prepare the second heli- 
copter for flight. They assem- 
bled it in an hour, added bombs 
at Carson’s insistence. Then 
^Carson went to get cameras and 



films, while Perrault stayed to 
monitor the engines. An hour 
and forty minutes after the 
final message from Haydn, 
they were in the air. 

Carson stared tight- faced at 
the pale red landscape swing- 
ing past beneath them. “Why 
would anyone fight for this?” 

“Lots of reasons,” Perrault 
said. “Ask Ellery. In a day or 
two, he’ll be able to tell you 
exactly why.” 

Carson was still looking 
down. “That wasn’t quite what 
I meant.” He added doubtfully, 
“I hope you know where we’re 
going...” 

“I do. There was a tracer on 
Haydn.” Perrault glanced at 
the mathematician. He said, 
“I’m glad you’re with me.” 

Carson’s face was unread- 
able. His piercing, all-knowing 
eyes moved over Perrault’s fea- 
tures. “Burns,” he said distinct- 
ly, “is happy, too.” There was 
a short silence, unbroken save 
for the sounds the ’copter 
made, beating its way through 
the thin dry air. “Anyway,” 
Carson added, ugly face hu- 
morous, “I had no choice. 
Come with you, be killed — stay 
there, be killed. What’s the dif- 
ference?” 
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Perrault peered through the 
windscreen. “I think I see it. 
Left. Over there. Left... far- 
ther.” 

“Oh,” Carson said hollowly. 
“Yes, there’s definitely some- 
thing there.” 

OERRAULT adjusted the 

controls. The helicopter 
swung around slowly, came 
over what Haydn had thought 
might be a city. There were 
twenty-some buildings, b i g 
rough monoliths looking rather 
like stalactites without a cave, 
in a cleared area of sixty-four 
squares. The slanting evening 
sun, behind the men now, 
caught at the buildings and 
threw shadows grotesque and 
unbelievable across the city- 
area. Both men stared. 

Henry Carson broke the si- 
lence. “Doesn’t look as if it 
were meant to live in. Does 
it?” 

Perrault shook his red head, 
took the helicopter lower. 
“Could we know?” he mut- 
tered. “I don’t see Haydn’s 
’copter.” 

He allowed the helicopter to 
sink lower still, while Carson 
contacted Burns, to report that 
they were over the city. 



Now Carson was looking 
down again. “Those buildings 
are big. What’s our altitude?” 
“About two-fifty. I’ll level 
around two hundred.” 

“I see the other helicopter.” 
There was a grating sound in 
Carson’s voice totally new to 
Perrault. “I see part of it, any- 
way.” 

Perrault held steady, squint- 
ed where Carson pointed. And 
was sickened. He saw only 
twisted bits of yellow, protrud- 
ing from beneath the base of 
one of the heavy ugly build- 
ings. The faint, unexpressed 
hope he felt for Haydn van- 
ished. Now he saw what, earli- 
er, he’d heard... the crush- 
ing... His eyes, only half-see- 
ing, traveled automatically up 
the building -and he imagined 
its cantilevered upper areas 
made a sneering snouted face. 

J_JE PULLED the ’copter 
"“"away sharply, almost 
throwing Carson to the deck. 
“Under the building!” He 
could no more accept that than 
he could the grinning pig’s 
head. “How could it — fall on 
him?” 

“It did fall on him.” Carson 
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was quite controlled. “The 
question is why” 

Perrault ignored him, making 
ready to land. 

Carson pressed his shoulder 
warningly. “No. The same 
thing might happen to us.” 
“But...” 

“Go higher. There’s more 
here than you see.” 

Perrault stared. “He might 
still be alive!” 

“He’s not. Believe me, he’s 
not.” 

Perrault hesitated, but the 
piercing eyes were not to be 
denied. He took the helicopter 
up. At five hundred feet he 
held steady, looked down at the 
city. Nothing new — nothing, 
apparently, of what Carson 
saw. A number of buildings 
were in a line-up on each side 
of the city-area but that was 
all. Decisively, he shook his 
head. 

“Keep looking,” Carson said 
grimly. 

Then suddenly a trick of 
sunlight and shadow snapped 
it into focus in Perrault’s imag- 
ination. “It’s a — chessboard.” 
Carson nodded quickly. 
“And there’s a game in prog- 
ress. The building fell on him 
all right.” The camera whined. 



“I never saw a game like this 
before. Erratic is the word for 
it.” Perrault thought he was 
offended. “Certainly not class- 
ic...” 

“No,” Perrault agreed drily, 
thinking of Steve Haydn. He 
opened his mouth to say more 
and a scalding anger rose in 
him, closing his throat. Then it 
passed, leaving him shaken, 
and surprised. “No,” he said 
again, calmly. 

Once more Carson pressed 
his shoulder, lightly this time. 
“You and Steve were good 
friends, I know . . . We can 
land, if you like. The square 
next. It’s safe.” 

Perrault nodded dumbly. He 
brought the ’copter down sav- 
agely, as near the yellow scraps 
as he could manage. He_ did 
not cut the engines. Carson 
climbed out awkwardly. Per- 
rault watched him plow 
through the sifted sand to the 
base of the monolith. Carson 
was still for a time, shoulders 
bowed, and then he turned 
away. His face was drawn and 
gray. 

“We can’t get at him now.” 
He looked away from Per- 
rault’s eyes. “We’ll have to 
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leave him until there’s been 
more play.” 

CILENTLY, Perrault took 
the helicopter up and turned 
it back toward Avenger. “Some 
game!” He felt a surging echo 
of the scalding anger. “Who’s 
playing whom?” 

Carson looked gloomily at 
the wasteland fleeing beneath 
them. He was quiet so long, 
Perrault thought he was not 
going to answer. Then at length 
he roused himself. “Somebody’s 
playing us.” 

Perrault- wet his lips. In 
spite of the warmth of the suit, 
his skin was cold. Absurdly, he 
wanted very much to look be- 
hind him. “I can accept 
that...” 

“How gracious of you.” 
“Sorry. I didn’t mean it the 
way it sounded.” Perrault saw 
Avenger ahead, hesitated. “I 
mean I think I’m flexible 
enough to reason from an as- 
sumption like that.” He began 
landing procedure. “Now. Who 
are we playing? How powerful 
are they?” It took his mind off 
Haydn. “And...” 

“And,” Carson broke in 
quietly, “will Burns accept 
it?” 



II 

B urns would not, at 

least without a^struggle, 
and many reservations. 
“How do vou know it’s true?” 
They all were in the control 
cabin. The soft artificial light- 
ing made their faces look 
healthy, cheerful, relaxed. It 
jwas night. The shields of the 
ports were pulled back, expos- 
ing the fierce fires of the suns 
in the sky, the savage black 
configurations of the alien 
planet beneath them. 

“How do you know it’s 
true?” Burns had thrown up 
that defense often today. 

Carson was still quite com- 
posed, in spite of every jeer 
Burns could make at him. 
“Have you something better to 
offer?” His voice was patient. 
“You’ve seen the films I took.” 
“Why couldn’t you get 
Haydn’s films?” Burns asked,, 
petulantly. That, too, was be- 
coming familiar; he kept re- 
turning to it, Perrault thought, 
as if it were the answer to all 
their difficulties. “I particular- 
ly wanted those films. I told 
you that when you got the sec- 
ond camera.” 

Carson sighed. “You saw 
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how the player had come down 
on the helicopter. It isn’t mus- 
cle force that moves that. Now 
I ask you again — have you an- 
other idea?” 

Burns stared stubbornly at 
the table. 

“It wasn’t an accident?” 
Ellery offered diffidently. 
“That Steve just happened to 
pick that square?” 

Burns had an opening. Be- 
neath the flattering light, it 
was apparent his face was whit- 
ening rapidly. 

“I think it was an accident,” 
Perrault said smoothly, and 
quickly. “The game must have 
called for a player to go to that 
square at that time. If Steve 
had chosen another square ...” 

“If Steve had chosen!” Car- 
son snorted. “They play us. 
They have no feeling for us.” 

No one spoke. Burns looked 
out at the brilliant sky. Per- 
rault, watching him, was con- 
scious that they all waited, 
tensely, for the alarms to 
scream. 

Ellery screwed up his cour- 
age. “We have bombs. . 

gURNS TURNED on him, 
almost in relief it seemed. 



Carson tried to stop him, 
then changed his mind. 

Burns glared at Ellery. 
“Tell me, sir. What can we use 
them against? Do you know? 
Do you see something? ... Do 
you have intuition?” 

Ellery tried to hold his 
ground — something he’d never 
done. “I only meant ...” Then 
the spunk burned out. “Well, 
do we just sit here?” 

“No,” Perrault said, “we 
can’t just sit here. We have to 
see who we’re up against. And 
why. I have a feeling ...” he 
glanced sidewise at Burns 
“...our bombs are useless as 
match sticks.” 

“We could go home!” Ellery 
burst out. 

Dead silence. He blushed 
furiously, stared at his feet. 

“Why this particular set- 
up?” Perrault was persistent. 
“Have we a war-culture? Is 
that what our — alien opposi- 
tion — thinks of us?” 

Burns shook his head numb- 
ly. 

Carson stood up, unneces- 
sarily awkward, noisy. The 
other three looked at him ques- 
tioningly. He stared down at 
them, as at students in a class- 
room. “Chess, gentlemen, is not 
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a war game only. In a larger 
sense it is a behavior game. If 
you want to put it that way. 
Our opposition has studied us, 
quite thoroughly. . 

They waited. 

Carson said dryly, “Your si- 
lent agreement encourages me,” 
inspecting each face in turn. 
“It makes me reckless enough 
to complete my statement. I 
therefore say this: our opposi- 
tion knows what makes us 
tick, much better than we our- 
selves do. It knows what bait 
we most prefer. So — we must 
play the game to earn our right, 
such as it is, to participate in 
extra-Earth affairs. . . 

“Comment?” Carson took a 
deep breath. 

“Mr. Carson,” Burns said 
heavily, “I think you’re crazy.” 

^"'•ARSON sat down. “A not 
unnatural assumption. But 
I don’t think So. Not crazy. 
Not yet, anyway. Just looking 
on the other side of the thing. 
The black side, of course.” 

“I don’t like puzzles.” 
Burns’ voice was flat. “Or 
games.” 

Perrault watched him close- 
ly. “If we assume Carson is 
correct— ^or partially correct — 



then we must play the game, 
to get into more or greater con- 
tact with the opposition. The 
aliens.” He added, “This is of 
course if it — they — are not 
inimical.” 

Ellery twisted self-conscious- 
ly- 

Burns stared at him. 

Ellery wet his lips and said, 
“What if we lose?” 

Burns made an effort to 
gain control of the situation, 
as Perrault expected he would, 
by reducing it to his reliable 
military formula. “Fortunately 
the decision, if so it can be 
called, is not up to us.” His 
voice was clipped with relief. 
“I shall attempt to contact 
Earth for orders. I shall tell 
them that — we have engaged 
the enemy ...” 

His voice died out hollowly 
against the bulkheads. Carson 
looked at him in sheer disbe- 
lief. It must have sounded mis- 
erable to Burns as well, be- 
cause for a few seconds he was 
unable fo meet anyone’s eyes. 

Ellery could not resist tak- 
ing the opportunity. “They 
would think we were crazy.” 
Burns glared, but before he 
could retort, Carson said dis- 
passionately, “Does it really 
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matter what we do? We are 
nothing to them ...” he spread 
his hands, helplessly “ . . . a rpo- 
mentary diversion.” 

“I don’t like that,” Perrault 
said. “You say the board is out 
there for a purpose. I agree. 
Then you say we’re nothing to 
them. Why should they bother 
with so elaborate a set-up, 
then? The game is chess. We 
know the rules. We are sup- 
posed to play ...” 

Carson snapped, “What do 
we do with rats? And dogs and 
guinea pigs?” 

“W hat they do with 
Haydns?” 

There was a silence. 

“If we’re supposed to play 
the game ...” Ellery’s voice 
cracked on the verb “ . . . how 
do we move the players?” 
Perrault turned toward him. 
“I imagine that will be . . . taken 
care of for us.” 

/"'’ARSON adjusted the pic- 
ture screen and turned on 
the camera. The light-level in 
the control cabin fell, and the 
table-top became a view of the 
chessboard from the air. Shad- 
ows made the players bulk out 
like creatures in a nightmare. 
“It will be seen,” Carson 



said precisely, “that one side is 
losing.” He touched the cam- 
era, and the players stood out 
in two distinct shades of red. 
The piece that fell on Haydn 
was one of the paler ones. Car- 
son said, “White destroyed 
Haydn. And white is losing.” 
Ellery said slowly, “If that’s 
us — then our own actions 
killed Haydn?” He did not 
sound as if he believed it. 
“Yes,” Perrault muttered. 
Burns stirred restlessly. 
“This is all very well, gentle- 
men,” he said, and Perrault 
thought now that his nose was 
rubbed in it, he was -willing to 
accept the game. “This is all 
very well. But how shall I 
phrase it for Earth?” There 
was a flash of triumph in his 
eyes. So he did not accept the 
game. “Tell me that.” 

Carson smiled bitterly. 
Ellery said nothing. 

Perrault spoke carefully, “Is 
it necessary to tell Earth any- 
thing?” He waited, but could 
not fathom Burns’ still face. 
And no one else seemed willing 
to speak. “Shouldn’t we know 
more about the aliens, first?” 
Carson threw him a look that 
said plainly, I won’t clear the 
ground for you this time. El- 
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lery stared miserably at the 
image of the board. “Now that 
we are committed to the 
game. . . ” 

Burns reacted. “But we’re 
not committed, Mr. Perrault. 
We’re not committed to any- 
thing, until I contact Earth.” 
The blind smugness angered 
Perrault. “We are playing,” he 
said coldly, watching Burns’ 
eyes widen, “whether you like 
it or not. I think that commits 
us.” 

Burns stood up. “Overruled,” 
he said, smiling faintly, and 
went into the radio cabin. In a 
moment they heard his voice, 
cold, controlled — “Come in 
here. All of you.” 

r - 

pERRAULT saw Burns 
standing stiffly before the 
control board. The needles and 
lights that should have been 
alive, moving, were cold and 
dark. 

Burns said, “It’s dead.” He 
shook his head blankly. “Can’t 
do a thing with it. Perrault ...” 
“. . .Nothing,” Perrault an- 
swered finally, after checking 
it. 

Carson looked about Avenger 
pessimistically, uneasily rub- 
bing at his big jaw. “They 



monitor every move we make. 
How amusing this little con- 
ference must have seemed to 
them!” 

Ellery turned away, abrupt- 
ly. He doubled up his bony 
hand and smashed it into a 
bulkhead. 

Perrault watched Burns. “It 
would look,” he said casually, 
“as if we are committed. I won- 
der if we could leave now if we 
wanted to.” 

“No,” Carson said flatly. 
“They’d never let us leave.” 

Burns stared at him. “Mr. 
Carson. Check the films. See 
that they are still good.” 

“They are.” Carson did not 
move. 

“Check them!” 

Carson sighed and walked 
slowly into the control cabin, 
while Burns watched him icily. 

“Still good,” Carson said. 

“Mr. Perrault. . .” 

“First thing in the morning,” 
Perrault said easily, “I’ll check 
the board.’’ 

Burns nodded. Perrault, 
rather disliking himself Jor it, 
felt relatively secure again. 
Carson, of course, did not care. 

“Good,” Burns said. He 
moved away toward his sleep- 
ing compartment, shoulders 
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slumped. Then he paused. “We 
need a watch.” His voice was 
muffled. “Six hours on, eight- 
een off.” 

Carson groaned. 

“We have the alarms,” Per- 
rault suggested. “And none of 
us are going to sleep very 
soundly. . .” 

Burns did not acknowledge 
the suggestion. He simply be- 
gan to move again, and disap- 
peared into his sleeping com- 
partment. He accepts the game 
now, Perrault thought. 

■pERRAULT hesitated, glanc- 

ing at Carson and Ellery. 
Then he followed the captain’s 
example. 

Then Michael Ellery was 
standing over him, shaking him 
gingerly by the shoulder. The 
chemist’s face was solemn and 
intent, and curiously much 
younger-looking than his thirty 
years. 

Perrault stared at him fixed- 
ly, trying to wake up. It was 
rather like dreaming of falling 
down a well — and hitting bot- 
tom after all. He groaned and 
wagged his head, and swung 
his legs over the side of the 
bunk, and managed to sit up. 

Ellery handed him a cup of 



coffee, and he took it grateful- 
ly. His head was clogged, even 
his bones ached. 

Tentatively, Ellery said, 
“Helicopter’s ready to go...” 

Perrault smiled faintly. None 
of them wanted him to waste 
any time, it seemed. Even as 
he drank the coffee he heard 
someone — Carson, presumably 
— turning over the ’copter’s en- 
gines. 

He went through the ship, 
dressed for outside in the air- 
lock, stepped out, saw Carson 
in the helicopter. 

Carson waved, almost cheer- 
fully. “Maybe this planet was 
meant feu: redheads.” Then his 
face lengthened. “Among oth- 
ers.” 

Perrault grinned. “Maybe it 
was.” 

Carson stopped beside him, 
looking rather guilty. The 
piercing eyes were veiled. “Sor- 
ry. . .about last night,” he said. 
“Didn’t mean to attack you 
that way.” Then his head 
snapped up. There was a mock- 
ing smile on his sallow face. 
“Especially when you were 
corroborating my thesis ...” 

“Skip it,” Perrault said. “We 
were all upset.” He watched 
Carson climb back into 
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Avenger, thinking what a won- 
der it was what a new day 
could do for a man. First El- 
lery, who looked almost at 
peace with himself. Now Car- 
son, who acted almost like a 
human being. He took the ’cop- 
ter up into the clear morning 
light, turning it toward the 
board. 

Ill 

T HERE WAS no hurry 
in him this morning. He 
flew leisurely, watching 
the pale, rough ground slide by. 
The landscape was softened 
and somehow bewitched now 
in the wine-colored light. There 
was a curious, attractive fa- 
miliarity to it. . . Perrault 
frowned. 

Then he had it. This was a 
remembered morning. A bacon 
and fried fish and strong black 
coffee morning. A hunting trip 
morning. . . 

The way he saw the planet 
now, the mood he was in — that 
was what this first expedition 
expected of Mars. Not the un- 
pleasant reality of the chess- 
board, and other intelligent be- 
ings. Not the spinelessness of 
Ellery, the martinet-behavior 



of Burns... the fawning and 
conniving of Perrault. . . But 
so it was. Not bewitched, not 
new, not different. They might 
as well have stayed at home, 
if they’d carried all their dif- 
ficulties with them — and even 
encountered others, to magnify 
them. 

Perrault snorted, conscious 
derision, and jerked himself 
sharply away from that kind 
of thought; he was thinking 
like Carson now. In the dis- 
tance he could see the chess- 
board. Even it this morning, if 
he could recapture the early 
magic, weave memories and 
strong new expectations about 
himself securely enough, would 
provide a challenge and not a 
threat. 

He held the helicopter over 
the board, and lowered it, and 
saw that no player occupied 
Haydn’s square now. He turned 
with shaking hands to the ra- 
dio. 

"How does it look?” the ra- 
dio asked, in a metallic mis- 
representation of Henry Car- 
son’s voice. 

Perrault explained quickly. 
For Burns’ benefit he added, 
“I’m running the camera all 
over it now.” 
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“Safe to land?” 

“I think so.” Perrault fell si- 
lent, studying the board. “Yes. 
If these are regular chess 
plays.” 

“They are,” Carson said. 
Then he laughed. “They must 
be.” 

“. . .Then I think I’ll land.” 
Perrault could hear Carson 
muttering, probably to Ellery. 
Then the mathematician’s voice 
came in strong again — “I’d 
better check with Burns, Ted, 
before you do that.” 

CROM HIS high place, Per- 
rault could see pieces of the 
smashed helicopter. He could 
see, also, brownish blotches on 
the yellow. “Is that neces- 
sary?” 

There was a silence — appar- 
ently while Carson debated 
with himself. Fair play won. “I 
think so,” the radio said. “Wait 
a minute, he’ll be right here. . . 
No. He says.” 

“Good Lord!” The words 
were torn out of Perrault. 

Then Burns’ voice: “I heard 
that, Mr. Perrault. I forbid you 
to land.” 

“But. ..” 

“No argument.” Burns, too, 
felt better this morning. “I am 



still in charge of this expedi- 
tion. I refuse to risk our heli- 
copter, without adequate cover- 
ing force.” 

“Haydn’s body — The 
films. . 

“Mr. Perrault. If you 
please .” 

Perrault swore, viciously 
switched off the radio. Angrily, 
he swung the ’copter _away, 
back toward Avenger, and as 
he did so a motion from the 
board caught in the corner of 
his eye. He twisted quick- 
ly. . . 

And saw a play take place. 

Perrault could feel sweat 
breaking out all over him. He 
forced himself to look straight 
up, into the deep sky. The ex- 
pected blow was not forthcom- 
ing. He saw nothing. He felt 
like a mosquito, with the swat- 
ter coming down. He fought 
rising panic, held the helicop- 
ter steady, while his eyes 
searched the pale ground. 
Nothing. Nothing anywhere. 

Then he started back toward 
Avenger, hoping the camera, 
set on automatic, had caught 
the play. And he switched on 
the radio, told Carson what he’d 
seen. 

Carson must have informed 
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the captain, because Burns met 
him at the airlock. He opened 
his mouth to speak. 

Perrault, shedding his outer 
clothing, spoke first. “Your de- 
cision cost us a player/’ he said 
flatly. 

Burns hesitated, looked at 
him coldly. “You can’t know 
that,” he said, “until we run 
the film.” 

“I don’t have to run the film 
to know that.” Perrault found 
he could be as positive as Car- 
son ever was. He took pleasure 
in the knowledge. He decided 
he was through with indirection 
as a science. He added, “I 
know it now.” 

Burns snorted rudely. But 
he had no answer. 

'THEY WENT at once to the 
control cabin. The captain 
shielded the ports, and Carson 
carefully adjusted the camera 
over the map table. Perrault 
waited uneasily, unsure of him- 
self again. Carson worked with 
the light, to bring the players 
out in different colors for hu- 
man eyes, and it became ap- 
parent that white had lost the 
player. 

Ellery’s breath whistled in 
his throat. 
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Carson watched the captain, 
not the board. 

Perrault watched the play 
again. It looked worse some- 
how, this time, reduced on the 
map table. 

Finally Carson muttered, 
“This is a crazy game. The 
moves are right, but amateurs 
are making them. Amateur’s 
game. Dangerous. At this rate, 
white will be out of it in short 
order.” 

Perrault watched the play- 
ers moving, as the scene ran 
again. The players moving... 
and nothing moving them... 

“And we,” said Ellery with 
awkward malice, barely glanc- 
ing at Burns, “are white...” 

But Burns said nothing. Face 
expressionless, smooth, he ap- 
peared to be absorbed in the 
board. Perrault could imagine 
him searching frantically 
through the well-arranged li- 
brary of his mind for remem- 
bered books on procedure, 
hunting out a plan of operation 
to cover this. Still he did not 
speak. 

Perrault sighed. “Even 
though we are committed to 
this game, I don’t think we all 
need to spend all our time on 
it.” He paused, for Burns’ re- 
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action; force of habit. But the 
captain might not have heard, 
for his inattention. “Our pur- 
pose here is to gather what in- 
formation we can about Mars, 
in the short time that we will 
be able to stay here. Since af- 
ter all the aliens do constitute 
information, of a sort, I sug- 
gest one of us be assigned to 
keep track of plays and rela- 
tive strength, while the others 
get at our first objective. 

“Carson,” Perrault added, 
glancing at the man, “is the 
chess expert here.” 

Carson inclined his head. 
“Thank you. And the same to 
you.” Then the dry smile left 
his face. “But you’re project- 
ing a long-range plan. The 
game won’t last that long.” 

1DURNS ROUSED himself. 

He shook his head slowly, 
then decisively. He’d come, or 
been dragged, a long way since 
Avenger put down on Mars. 
But not, Perrault thought, far 
enough. “No, gentlemen. Infor- 
mation is our first goal, true. 
But now all such goals must 
be put aside until the enemy 
shows himself. We must make 
him show himself.” He looked 
confidently at each of them in 



turn. They all, even Ellery, 
stared back at him curiously. 
He seemed shaken by the lack 
of effect. He took a deep 
breath. “Haydn,” he began in 
a strong voice, “does not seem 
to have made you realize this 
is a question of our lives...” 
He stopped. 

Ellery said, quite distinctly, 
“For Lord’s sake, dry up.” 

“That’s all very well,” Car- 
son pointed out very quickly, 
in a thin tight voice. “But 
we...” he included Michael 
Ellery in his sweeping glance 
“ . . . all want to do one thing, 
while you are willing to do 
nothing. You want to sit here. 
You are holding us back. And 
as I think Perrault showed us 
this morning, dissension will 
lose the game for us.” 

Ellery cleared his throat 
loudly. “What happens when 
we lose?” 

Perrault said, “Shall we sit 
here and do nothing? No moves 
at all? Everybody out to 
lunch? Will the game stall, or 
will we continue to lose? We’re 
not doing much now, and we 
are losing.” 

“And Earth,” said Carson in 
a soft and persuasive tone, “is 
literally thirsting for informa- 
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tion, while we have enough here 
to drown them!” 

“Dammit!” Burns snjashed 
his fist down on the map table. 
His hand blotted out part of 
the image of the board, de- 
stroying it. The others fell 
abruptly silent. He brought his 
hand up from the board, swiped 
it awkwardly across his eyes. 
“I’ve never run into anything 
like this before.” His voice was 
low, ragged. “I’m a pilot. A sol- 
dier. Nothing else. I don’t try 
to pretend to be anything else. 
This is a military expedition, 
and in spite of you all I’m try- 
ing to handle it in the best 
way I . . . ” 

He took a deep breath, and 
after a moment composed his 
face. He placed his hands on 
the table-edge, pressuring them 
to stay quiet. When he spoke 
again he kept the ragged note 
out of his voice — “All right. 
Mr. Perrault. You have my 
permission to get Steve 
Haydn’s body. And the films he 
took, although I don’t think 
they will provide us with any- 
thing new now. If the board 
is safe ...” 

Perrault felt a twinge of 
guilt. He nodded briefly and 
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would not meet the captain’s 
eyes. 

“Mr. Carson.” 

“Sir?” 

“You will accompany Mr. 
Perrault. . .” 

OEADYING the helicopter 
v for flight once more, with 
Carson working silently beside 
him, Perrault mulled over the 
scene in the control cabin. It 
seemed to him, now that the 
fireworks were over and he 
could look at it with some ob- 
jectivity, that there was a pe- 
culiar sense of ethics — inverted, 
to be sure — to the game. The 
chess game, not the Burns 
game. Arguing among them- 
selves, it appeared, weakened 
their position. And if they 
lost...? His mind slid away 
from that. But how to win 
against an unknown opponent 
when they did not know what 
constituted a positive play . . . ? 
Carson stated the point of the 
game. And Ellery drew the ob- 
vious conclusion . . . 

What if -we lose? 

“Ready?” Carson asked. 

Perrault nodded, gunned the 
engine. Avenger sank slowly 
beneath them, as if the endless 
red desert were methodically 
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absorbing it. “Well, what do 
you think?” 

Carson looked sardonic. His 
face was closed. “Well, I think 
we’re a pretty mismatched 
bunch.” 

Perrault grinned. “Aren’t we, 
though . . . It’s strange, the way 
these trips work out. This one, 
I mean, not so much the Moon 
trips.” He turned toward Car- 
son, earnestly. “We have the 
people who are qualified to go; 
those who are physically able 
to go; people who can go — 
and finally the ones who are 
willing to go.” 

Carson shrugged. “Every- 
body’s searching for some- 
thing.” His head in profile 
against the bright sky made 
Perrault think of an eagle. “Ex- 
cept the place to search is in, 
not out. I think I see the 
nemesis ahead of us now.” 

They were silent, expectant, 
while Perrault brought the 
helicopter around, held it over 
the board. The pieces stood out 
very clearly in the thin cruel 
sunlight. 

T)ERRAULT looked down, 
satisfying himself that what 
was left of Haydn’s ’copter was 
in the clear. Then he studied 



the rest of the board, green 
eyes intent. “Changed again,” 
he muttered. “We must’ve made 
another move, this morning.” 
Carson said, “What a mem- 
ory you have.” Perrault could 
not tell how he meant that. Af- 
ter a time, Carson pointed at 
the board. “Look. Our pawn — 
that is us, I hope — will get 
their bishop. Strange game. But 
at least we can check our . . . 
progress with. . .the others. . .” 
Perrault said, “I wonder if 
our conference this morning — 
I wonder if this reflects it?” 
Carson glanced at him, the 
piercing eyes unreadable. 
“Good point. You mean if we 
work together we can win the 
game?” 

Perrault smiled, without hu- 
mor. “I don’t know if I meant 
exactly that, or not.” The 
smile stretched. “Can we?” 
Carson" regarded him coolly. 
“I asked you,” he said, “since 
you seem to be directing this 
show.” He hesitated. “I figured 
you for a comer, Ted, but I 
think you’re getting pretty ob- 
vious.” 

Perrault could feel his face 
growing hot. “Not a comer.” 
He kept his voice matter-of- 
fact. “A stayer. I’ve gone about 
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as far as I can go." He brought 
his square hands down in an 
abrupt slicing motion. “I face 
a future of getting around peo- 
ple like Burns. I’ve faced it for 
a long time. The thing now is 
to make that as safe, as easy as 
possible — and still live with 
myself. 

‘•I don’t think I’m going to 
be able to do it." 

Carson looked away. "Safe 
to land," he said shortly. "No 
matter what happens, nothing 
can touch Haydn’s square. An- 
other player ...” 

Silently, much more rapid- 
ly than necessary, Perrault 
brought the helicopter down. 
The landing jar hurt his teeth. 
He was afraid to get out and 
look at the blades. "You asked 
me.” 

Carson grinned. "So I did. 
What’s the matter? The truth 
always hurts.” 

"Especially when you first 
face it, eh?” Perrault decided 
not to cut the engines. He slid 
out of the ’copter. "You see 
only one side of things. Your 
side. I have always hated men 
like Burns. I’ve detested that 
type all my life. I always will.” 



4 ! 

TPHE SURFACE was fine 
A sand, here in this particular 
area. Perrault had noticed, 
coming down, that it was peb- 
bles in the next. They marched 
uneasily across the sand, to- 
ward the bits and pieces of 
Haydn’s helicopter. 

"Match sticks.” Carson 
growled. "Kindling.” He 
stopped moving. "Sure you 
want to come?” 

Perrault walked past him, 
stolidly. And then he saw a sil- 
ver twinking about the pieces 
of yellow. A hollow certainty 
yawned in the pit of his stom- 
ach. He broke into a frantic, 
awkward run. 

The pale little animals, twins 
of the one he saw on the rock 
yesterday, were without fear. 
They did not move away at 
his approach. They continued 
to gnaw. He ran in among 
them, yelling, stamping and 
kicking with his booted feet. 
Pale animals, and polished 
bones, and a split and empty 
skull, were scattered wildly 
across the fin e, strained 
sand . . . 

Awareness returned. In sec- 
tions. Slowly. 

Someone cursed in a flat, 
hopeless voice. 
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There was a fearful pressure 
on his arm. 

He was slippery with freez- 
ing sweat. 

He was staring — not blindly 
now as he related the percep- 
tions to himself, and Henry 
Carson — through the helicop- 
ter’s windshield. 

Carson said, “You sit. I’ll 
fly.” 

“. . .You don’t know how.” 

“I can get by.” 

“Damn you.” 

/'''ARSON gave way without 
another word, and Per- 
rault took the machine up. His 
muscles, his hands and feet, all 
seemed to know what to do. 
The process of flying the ’cop- 
ter was automatic. He was sur- 
prised, and thought everything 
was happening too fast. He 
wanted to call a halt, until he 
had a chance to catch up. He 
willed the helicopter to stop 
flying. It did not. He felt dizzy, 
gave up, closed his eyes. 

Finally he began to feel bet- 
ter, began to feel that he was 
catching up with time. He 
looked at Carson. 

Carson met his eyes. “I ex- 
pected this. Something like this. 
I didn’t want to mention it.” 



He sighed, deeply. “As you say, 
I see the black half of every- 
thing. . .” 

Perrault turned his head. 
“Laughing at us. Moving pieces 
around.” Then the helicopter 
bucked angrily. “I’d like to 
blast them all to hell!” 

Carson twisted quickly, to 
check the camera, to watch the 
board. Then he became perfect- 
ly still. “Our king’s in check,” 
he said. “I didn’t see that com- 
ing.” His voice was apologetic. 
“I hope the camera caught the 
play.” 

Perrault ignored him, the 
way they all ignored Ellery. 

“It won’t be long now.” The 
mathematician’s voice was very 
soft, as if he had no pressure 
to put back of it. He reached 
for the radio controls. 

There was no more talk, save 
Carson to the radio, until the 
helicopter landed beside 
Avenger. 

IV 

T HE CAPTAIN came 
outside to meet them. 
“How do you feel, 
Ted?” He was strangely sub- 
dued. There might have been 
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real sympathy in his voice. 
That made it worse. 

“I’m okay.” Perrault climbed 
stiffly out of the ’copter. His 
voice was a little annoyed. “No 
sense in taking it out on my- 
self, or the rest of you.” He 
could not have said that yes- 
terday, perhaps. 

They filed silently through 
the airlock and up to the con- 
trol cabin. The camera had got 
everything with pitiless clarity, 
from the gleaming bones to the 
ponderous motion of the play- 
ers. 

Michael Ellery caught his 
breath sharply. “We ought to 
get the bones ...” 

“Leave them.” Perrault’s 
voice was lifeless. 

Ellery was round-eyed. “It’s 
unChri — not decent ! ” 

“Is this a Christian place?” 
Perrault added, more quietly, 
-“Burial won’t help. I’m sure 
the little beasts can dig.” 
There was a heavy silence. 
“Look at the sand,” Carson 
said finally, and then waited 
patiently until he had their at- 
tention. “It’s indented very lit- 
tle, where the players have 
been placed at various times. 
I noticed that both times I was 
out. What power they com- 



mand.” His face was cold, old. 
“And we talk of winning...” 
“We must win,” Burns said, 
as if someone had pressed the 
proper button. Then his face 
wrinkled. “Yet we must con- 
sider losing, too, I suppose.” 
He wrestled painfully with this 
new concept. “If only for what- 
ever insight it will give us.” 

TILLERY could not look away 
from the projection of the 
bones on the map-table. They 
gleamed now, scaled down to 
size, like tiny toothpicks. His 
voice was a frightened whisper: 
“I think we should leave.” 
Burns stared at him dully. 
Eventually he shook his head. 
“We can’t do that.” He did 
not sound as if he knew why. 

“Why not?” Ellery was 
hanging onto the table-edge 
with both big hands. “Why do 
we explore, anyhow? To gather 
information — to take it back 
Carson touched the chemist’s 
bony shoulder gently. “I don’t 
think we’re in any personal 
danger. Unless we get on the 
board. If we lose, we probably 
will be quarantined to Earth, 
though. All of us. All men.” 
Burns: “A trip such as this 
one costs. 
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“I know,” Carson interrupt- 
ed. A thin smile touched his 
mouth, and disappeared. 
“Irony. We can’t soon afford 
another — and think what effect 
this unsuccessful one will 
have.” 

“Back to the game,” Burns 
said. “We are not going to lose 
if we can help it.” He shook 
his head doggedly, lost. “But 
how can we win?” His voice 
was child-like, petulant. “If we 
do nothing, we lose steadily. If 
we co-operate among ourselves, 
we just about stay even, or 
maybe gain a little. But now 
it’s too late for minor gains. 
We are up against someone who 
can watch us while we talk 
here, and yet remain undetect- 
ed. It would be impossible, con- 
sidering our few resources, to 
locate them ...” 

Carson tapped the table 
slowly, a watchful eye on 
Ellery. “There are so few plays 
left... we can’t go on for 
long. . .” 

Perrault broke in roughly, 
“There must be a way to win. 
Otherwise, why the set-up to 
start with? Henry, when would 
you say the game began? When 
we left Earth?” 



mjRNS STARTED to pro- 
test, fell silent before Car- 
son’s sardonic face. “The mo- 
ment,” Carson said deliberate- 
ly, “this project was con- 
ceived ...” 

Both Burns and Ellery stared 
at him. 

“All right,” Perrault said, af- 
ter a moment. “Then there 
must be a way to win. Some 
way.” 

“How?” Burns asked, sim- 
ply. His eyes regarded them 
all impartially, as if they were 
no more than clothing-store 
dummies. 

“Leave,” Ellery answered. 
“Would that protect our king?” 

“We can’t win,” Carson said 
bitterly. “This is a diversion 
for them.” 

Perrault gestured futilely. 
“My mind is full of vio- 
lence. . .” 

Burns sighed. 

They sat in hopeless silence 
in the control cabin, while night 
came to mark off their second 
day on planet Mars. At last, 
one by one, breaking the thick 
dead quiet, they got up to do 
the necessary things in prepa- 
ration for the night. 

“We’ll sleep on it,” Burns 
said, and went unsteadily to- 
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ward the galley. “What else can 
we do. . . ?” 

“We can leave,” Ellery said 
into the silence. He said it 
again in the morning, still an- 
swering Burns’ rhetorical ques- 
tion. “We can go home. Where 
would we be if we won, any- 
how? In competition with — 
them?” 

Burns stared at him. For. a 
moment a night’s sleep and 
force of conditioned reflex 
brought out the old, unbroken 
self. He flamed at the chemist. 
“We~ are not quitters, Mr. El- 
lery!” 

Ellery laughed insolently. 

“Leave him alone,” Carson 
said sharply. “We’re starting 
our third day of this — strain. 
That’s enough for any man.” 

Burns blinked, as if that 
erased the incident from his 
memory. “Three. A lucky num- 
ber.” 

Carson studied him with a 
faint, unpleasant smile. 

pERRAULT, watching from 

the doorway, said, “I think 
we’d better check the board.” 

“An excellent idea.” Burns 
swung around to face him. His 
expression, rather to Perrault’s 
surprise, was quite sincere. “It 
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should be done as soon as pos- 
sible every day.” 

“Like washing your teeth,” 
Ellery said. 

Carson’s growl partially 
drowned him out: “If there are 
any more days.” 

Perrault said, “I’ll do it 
now.” 

He flew slowly, taking in the 
new day, thankful for the soli- 
tude. He had not planned to 
have himself become official 
board-checker, but he was glad 
it had turned out that way. 

He contacted the ship. “I’m 
photographing the board now. 
Shall I land?” 

Burns was on the other end 
this time. He hesitated, while 
Perrault waited patiently, and 
sound of static filled both cab- 
ins. Then: “Is there any need?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want to?” 

“No.” 

Perrault barely glanced at 
the board, before he turned and 
flew back to Avenger. 

There was no one at the air- 
lock to meet him. As he moved 
through the ship he heard 
voices drifting down from the 
control cabin. The rage in the 
voices lashed out toward him. 
He paused. 
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Carson came into the cor- 
ridor, took the camera from 
him. They stood alone. “Burns 
and Ellery are at it,” the math- 
ematician said. “Funny thing. 
Burns is backing down all over 
the place. That just seems to 
egg Ellery on, and he keeps at 
him. Ellery’s asking for it, but 
he isn’t getting it.” 

Perrault said nothing. 

Carson continued, “Burns 
tried to contact Earth again, of 
course. No go. Of course.” He 
started back along the corridor. 
“Come join our happy group.” 
Perrault followed him. He 
watched them all without 
speaking, while Carson set up 
the camera, a slight, sly smile 
on his face, and the chess board 
sprang out on the map table. 
Ellery’s face was serene, calm. 
But his wide, round eyes glit- 
tered. He might have been a 
Christian martyr. Burns looked 
stubborn. He would not meet 
anyone’s eyes. 

/'"'•ARSON said, “No matter 
what white does — unless 
black makes some very stupid 
moves... the game can’t be 
kept up for more than three 
plays.” Then everyone looked 
at the board. Carson demon- 



strated, showing them the al- 
ternate plays with a little 
flourish. 

Ellery, challengingly: “Why 
can’t we leave?” 

Perrault felt himself tensing. 
Sweat stood out on the cap- 
tain’s tan forehead. He seemed 
to be shrinking into himself. 
He said in a low voice, “Per- 
haps we’d better ...” 

Carson said persuasively, 
“Resign from the game.” 

“We can’t leave until the 
game is over.” They looked at 
Perrault, as if he were ' the 
aliens speaking. They withdrew 
from him. He added quietly, 
“The ship is dead. Try it. . .” 
Burns said, “I don’t suppose 
we need to check ...” 

Ellery: “Try it!” His voice 
rose, cut off abruptly. 

Burns moved uncertainly to- 
ward the pilot’s chair, lashed 
on by Ellery’s demand. He sat 
down, uncertainty vanished, his 
hands moved competently 
across the complex maze of the 
instrument board. 

Avenger was dead. 

Carson said sharply, “Two 
moves.” 

Ellery stood up, exaggerated- 
ly casual. Slowly, he reached 
down, unbolted a chair from 
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the deck. No one was paying 
much attention to him. He car- 
ried it negligently toward the 
instrument board — and Per- 
rault suddenly realized what 
the chemist intended. 

T_JE YELLED. He shot out 
of his chair and across the 
cabin, and caught Michael El- 
lery around the knees. The 
chemist staggered. A ragged 
sob came from his throat. He 
swung the chair down, vicious- 
ly. It smashed against the deck 
plates, next to Perrault’s head, 
with a muffled, deadly sound. 
Instinctively, Perrault dodged. 
Ellery aimed a kick with his 
booted right foot. Perrault 
caught it on his right temple, 
he felt the skin tear. He cried 
out, released his hold on El- 
lery, rolled across the deck. 

Carson tripped over him, fell 
forward, long arms out- 
stretched. One grasping hand 
caught at the chemist’s bony 
shoulder, turning him slightly. 

Burns, waiting coolly for an 
opening, stepped up behind 
Ellery, brought his hands down 
edgewise against the chemist’s 
neck. There was a perceptible 
cracking sound. Burns stepped 
back, unhurried. 
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Ellery sighed, and collapsed. 

Perrault and Carson climbed 
stiffly to their feet, looked at 
Ellery, sprawled out on the 
floor. 

Burns raised his h e a d, 
checked his eyes, felt along the 
collarbone. “Thought I might 
have broken something . „ . 
No.” His voice became strong- 
er. “We’ll have to put him in 
his bunk. No other place for 
him. Get a hypo.” 

Perrault, rubbing his head 
gingerly, touching his temple 
lightly, nodded shortly and 
went to get the necessary equip- 
ment. He bandaged himself, be- 
fore he returned. He gave El- 
lery a shot where he lay; 
Burns and Carson picked him 
up, carried him to his bunk, 
threw him into it. Then they 
strapped him down. Perrault 
looked down at him. The 
chemist’s face was dead white, 
his long lashes stood out like 
ink marks against the skin. The 
features were. . .at peace. 

“Well . . . ?” Burns asked 
wearily. 

Perrault looked away from 
Ellery. “G o o d for twelve 
hours.* 

Carson grunted. “I suppose 
that constitutes a move.* 
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Burns glanced at him, 
shrugged. “One more left, 
then? Or a move in our favor? 
What do you think, Perrault?” 
Before Perrault could an- 
swer, Carson broke in: “Why 
don’t we get it over?” 

“Oh, Lord!” Burns turned 
on his heel. “You, too?” 
Carson grinned unpleasantly. 
“Looking on the dark side. As 
usual. It’s all dark side, now.” 
Perrault said, “We’ve got to 
get in touch with them. In 
some fashion besides the 
board.” 

Carson: “Same old song.” 
‘‘Look.” Perrault was intent. 
“We agreed these aliens have 
studied us, know how we react. 
I don’t think they’re just... 
amusing themselves. They can’t 
do things like — Haydn — to us, 
without there being a way for 
us to beat them.” 

AS HE SPOKE, the captain 
was walking back toward 
the control cabin. The other 
two followed him. Burns tried 
to straighten the bent leg of the 
chair Ellery had unfastened, 
then bolted it to the deck 
again. The seat slewed at a 
drunken angle, when Burns was 
through. 



Carson appeared to pay 
more attention to what the cap- 
tain was doing than to what 
Perrault was saying. “I wonder 
how he’ll be. When he wakes 
up.” 

Burns was looking at his 
handiwork with satisfaction. 
“You wonder if his mind may- 
have snapped? The way I could 
have snapped his neck? We will 
keep him strapped down. 
Spoon-feed him.” 

Then Carson said, “Ted, why 
don’t you give up?” 

“They are trying us,” Per- 
rault persisted. “Basic train- 
ing.” 

“Toying with us.” 

“On one hand,” Perrault said 
patiently, “you say, or said, 
this is a complex test. Then you 
deny that board out there any 
real meaning ...” He hesitated. 
Then: “You don’t want us to 
win. You don’t want to inflict 
us on them!” 

Carson said nothing. His 
eyes were veiled. 

Perrault swung on Burns. 
“Land Avenger on the board!” 
The captain drew back as if 
he’d been threatened. 

“It will start, for that,” Per- 
rault said. “I’d bet my life on 
it.” 
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Carson said, “You bet noth- 
ing.” 

Burns began, “Now wait a 
minute. . . ” 

And Perrault interrupted 
him: “We have no more than 
three plays. That’s not count- 
ing Ellery. Maybe we’ve got 
less — even just one. We have 
to force this thing, some way.” 

Burns’ face was blank. 

“It’s not just our lives,” Per- 
rault continued, persuasively. 
“It’s man’s future, in space.” 

gURNS HESITATED. “One 
of the players could crush 
Avenger...” He was coming 
around. 

“But it won’t.” Perrault was 
positive. 

Then Burns shook his head. 
“It will. . .have to be something 
else.” 

“But. ..” 

“You can’t ask me to do 
that.” 

“If you refuse, that may be 
a move. Remember that. Would 
you believe me, would you do 
it, if I went to check the board, 
and told you there was just one 
move left?” 

Burns looked away. “You 
will have the camera. . 

There was a silence. 
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“All right,” Perrault said fi- 
nally. 

He went to the airlock, 
donned the necessary equip- 
ment, began to ready the heli- 
copter. Carson offered to ac- 
company him. The offer was 
summarily rejected. Perrault 
flew slowly to the board, not 
allowing himself to think much 
about what he was going to do. 
He studied the board carefully, 
then turned on the radio. 

He said, “One move.” 

There was the static-filled 
silence. Perrault was directly 
over the board now. He began 
to raise the ’copter rapidly. 

“Okay,” Burns said. “Come 
on back.” 

jQERRAULT put the controls 

on automatic, slid out of his 
seat. He left the radio on, won- 
dering what Burns was think- 
ing. Like Haydn and me, he 
thought wryly. He knelt over 
the deck plates. 

“Perrault?” Burns’ voice 
was nervous. “What are you 
doing?” 

“I’m going to destroy the 
board,” Perrault said cheerful- 
ly. “I’m going to bomb it,” he 
added. 
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Burns: “Don’t do it. Hear? 
That’s an order /” 

The bomb slid easily through 
the hatch. Perrault blessed Car- 
son’s early insistence that 
bombs be part of the ’copter’s 
equipment. There was a faint 
puff, a small black parachute 
blossomed above the shiny 
metal ball. Perrault took the 
helicopter’s controls again, and 
drew away rapidly. The last he 
could see, the black parachute 
was draped over a player like 
a shawl — black’s bishop, he 
thought. The bomb itself dan- 
gled like a locket. 

"P er r a ul tl” the radio 
screamed. 

Then there was heat. And a 
shock wave. The ’copter spun 
like a piece of paper in the 
wind. Perrault fought to con- 
trol it. 

Then there was quiet. Per- 



rault sighed, completely re- 
laxed. The helicopter was far 
off course, much too high. Far 
to the right, there was a gleam 
that must be Avenger. Per- 
rault swung the ’copter toward 
it. He did not look back. 

He heard muffled shouting 
through the radio, then Burns’ 
voice: “The radio works! We 
can try to call Earth! Per- 
rault! Did you hear?” 

End of round one , Perrault 
thought. What are they like? 

“Perrault! Did you hear 
what I said?” 

“We didn’t have to take 
that,” he muttered. “Why 
didn’t we think of it sooner?” 

“What ? I can’t hear 
you. . . ?” 

“Nobody,” Perrault said 
thickly, “would be expected to 
take that. If they had any 
guts.” 
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Yes, there were lines outside the store in the mornings — but the lines 
weren’t quite as long as they’d been last year . . . 



the 

trouble 

with 

toys 

by Kate Wilhelm 



S OMEWHERE in the 
city, a four-vear-old boy 
was busily nlaying with 
his new cowboy and Indian 
set. His face was enraptured as 
the tiny Indians tried again 
and again to swarm over the 
walls of the fort city. Cries of 
terror and fear mingled with 
angry shouts and curses and 
war whoops as the battle was 
fought. Arrows punctuated the 
sounds with their twang-plop, 
answered' by the ping-ping of 
gunfire. As cowboys fell, they 
were dragged or carried away 
until the Indians were finally 
repulsed again. Then they 



Children had dreamed of toys like these for ayes — and here 
they were. But where and how had they been made? 
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miraculously regained their 
feet and the battle was re- 
fought, from the first scout 
creeping up to spy out the ene- 
my to the last onslaught 
brought total destruction to the 
tiny red men. 

Once the boy’s mother start- 
ed to go out on the sun porch 
to watch her child at play, but 
just then the baby awoke, so 
she turned once more to her 
duties, inside unaware of the 
all but inaudible cries and 
whining bullets. She smiled 
happily. For the first time in 
months her son had played 
alone long enough for her to 
finish her work. She decided 
to order some more toys for 
him from the catalogue. 

JJUPERT L. HUMPHREYS 
was a methodical man. He 
was a precise man, and an 
acute business man. He was 
the undisputed tops in his 
field. When Rupert was nine, 
he looked in the mirror and 
knew that he would never be 
handsome; so he decided he 
must be successful. When he 
was eleven, his elected goal 
was the career of a salesman — 
the best, naturally. But, on 
learning that buyers make 



more money, and have more 
influence and prestige than 
salesmen, he made up his mind 
to become a buyer. At seven- 
teen, he laid out his plans to 
be head buyer of toys in the 
world’s leading department 
store. He had pondered the 
problem long and thoroughly 
before deciding on the toy 
part. But he surmised that as 
long as people had children, 
they would provide play things 
for them, thin times notwith- 
standing. And Rupert was nev- 
er wrong. 

Unscrupulous was a word 
often used to describe him ; un- 
canny, another; besides many 
others more or less unflatter- 
ing, although true. He would 
have said, had he been asked, 
that his success lay in the fact 
that he looked into matters 
himself, made the best deal 
available with the material at 
hand, and saw to it that his 
salespeople sold what he 
bought. It was more than that, 
however; he studied child psy- 
chology, and then forgot what 
he had learned when he found 
out that parents bought what 
they thought they would have 
liked as children. So, when 
other stores featured stuffed 
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toys, he brought out educa- 
tional games on the theory 
that every mother knows her 
child is brighter than he ap- 
pears, and is going to prove it 
one way or another. And, since 
Rupert was never wrong, he 
always had just the correct 
thing for every occasion. 

He haunted the toy facto- 
ries, on the lookout for any- 
thing new or novel that would 
appeal to parents. He made 
countless trips to Europe and 
Japan to bring back the best 
for his import department. He 
knew and was known person- 
ally by every major toy maker 
on three continents. When he 
said it would go, it did. And if 
Rupert L. Humphreys frowned 
on a toy, it was discontinued 
immediately; he was never 
wrong. 

TTHANKSGIVING was past, 
finally, and the full Christ- 
mas rush was on. From his 
glass-partitioned office, Ru- 
pert watched the frantic scur- 
rying below in the toys. Cus- 
tomers were pushing and be- 
ing pushed as they tried to get 
the attention of the salesgirls. 
A child had the fire engine 
replica off the stand, and was 
trying to make it go. Another 



was obviously going to Vgin 
painting the showcase that 
shielded the dolls from snatch- 
ing grimy hands, if someone 
didn’t see and recapture the 
tube of paint he had filched 
from a shelf. Rupert smiled 
frostily as he watched an an- 
gelic-looking six-year-old sud- 
denly try to snatch off Santa’s 
whiskers. They were real; Ru- 
pert couldn’t abide cheap imi- 
tations. 

No one could ever have 
known from observing him, 
but Rupert L. Humphreys was 
hanpy. His thin Hos resumed 
their customary tight line, and 
the accordian pleats settled on 
his forehead and arming his 
nose as he heard in his mind 
the cash registers ringing their 
merry Christmas snnors through 
the soundproofed walls of glass 
of his office. 

When the section manager 
approached him nervously, he 
deepened the lines in his face 
even more. Another petty prob- 
lem to be laid at his feet. 

“Yes, what is it, Miss Ty- 
son?” He had purposely culti- 
vated the gruffness of his voice 
in order to keep order more 
easily among his sales people. 
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“I was wondering if you had 
seen a catalogue that so many 
of our regular customers are 
referring to.” Miss Tyson 
would have been executive ma- 
terial under anyone other than 
^Rupert; as it was, she was al- 
ways finding herself apologiz- 
ing to him. 

“Catalogue? What cata- 
logue? You should know that 
we don’t deal with catalogues.” 
He made it sound like a dirty 
word, and was pleased to see 
her blush. 

“Oh, I know,” She hastened 
to explain. “But Mrs. Com- 
stock and Mrs. Brill and two 
or three others have had cata- 
logues delivered to their homes 
and they are looking for simi- 
lar items in the stores.” 

TVUPERT sighed and shook 
his head slowly. “I thought 
I told you to explain, if that 
question ever arose, that mer- 
chandise found in catalogues 
is seldom reliable. It is never 
up to the standard of the items 
we display. And furthermore, 
all too often it is not even de- 
scribed accurately and honest- 
ly. I’m sure, Miss Tyson,” he 
continued ominously, “that if 
you endeavored to remember 



what I tell you, these little 
crises would not arise so con- 
sistently.’* 

Miss Tyson hesitated by the 
door a moment “Yes, sir. I 
tried to tell them those things, 
but they said that they would 
try some of the things, any- 
way. They were such wonder- 
ful toys that they couldn’t re- 
sist them.” She bobbed her 
head and backed out of the of- 
fice hurriedly. 

Rupert stroked his chin 
thoughtfully. Comstock and 
Brill were important custom- 
ers, and it wouldn’t pay to an- 
tagonize them. Still, he refused 
to compete with the shoddy 
merchandise that went with 
catalogues. He was still mull- 
ing it over when he saw Stan 
Whitlow threading his way 
through the crowd. 

Stan was the buyer for a 
large sporting goods store; he 
was obviously looking for 
something as he peered over 
the heads of the women shop- 
pers. After a few minutes of 
this he looked up to see Ru- 
pert watching him. He grinned 
gleefully and wormed his way 
to the stairs that led to the 
glass cage. 

“Rupert, old man, someone’s 
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stolen the march on you. Me 
too, I’ll admit — but with me it 
happens all the time.” He 
chuckled at the icy look on Ru- 
pert’s face, and then began to 
roar with laughter when he un- 
wrapped the package he was 
carryihg. “This is an automat- 
ic car. The exact words in the 
catalogue. Automatic car. And 
boy, is it!” ' 

OUPERT was interested, in 
spite of himself. After all, 
toys were his life; and when- 
ever a competitor had some- 
thing so good that he rushed 
over to show his business ene- 
mies, it must be unique. Final- 
ly Stan had the car unwrapped, 
and set it down on the desk. It 
was red, and chrome from all 
appearances, and seeing it, Ru- 
pert breathed a sigh of relief. 
It would be in the very high- 
buying bracket, therefore the 
amount of sales would be limit- 
ed. 

Watching him, and correctly 
interpreting the meaning of 
the sigh, Stan again began to 
laugh. Wordlessly he indicated 
the car, and in a paroxysm of 
bellows managed to get out, 
“Dollar, sixty nine.” 

Curiously, Rupert picked up 



the car, studying it carefully. 
He was familiar enough with 
the workmanship of the vari- 
ous factories to be able to tell 
usually who made everything 
he saw; he couldn’t with this 
car. On the miniature dash 
was an indicator with the posi- 
tions ‘On, Off, Fast and Slow’. 
Carefully he replaced it on the 
desk and pushed the tiny dial 
to On, Slow. 

There was a noise like a car 
starting. First, the starter, and 
then, after a moment, the mo- 
tor turned over and it began 
to go. The almost inaudible 
change of tone that wmuld ac- 
company a gear shift was the 
next sound followed by the 
smooth hum of a perfect en- 
'gine. Miniature, but identifi- 
able. He was fascinated by it, 
and for the time being forgot 
about Stan,,, who had grown 
very still. 

When the little automobile 
reached the edge of the desk, 
Humphreys started to lift it to 
turn it around. Stan laid a re- 
straining hand on his arm and 
motioned him to wait. The car 
reached the edge; there was 
the sound of brakes screaming 
as it stopped abruptly. Again 
the gears shifted as it backed 
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up enough to turn left and con- 
tinue along the edge of the 
desk. 

'J’HEY PUT it through its 
paces, an intent man on 
either side of the desk. They 
laid out obstacles which it 
threaded without once grazing 
its sleek side. They slammed 
down books before it, and al- 
ways it halted with the screech 
of wheels. Stan put his hand 
down in its path, and it blew 
its horn before stopping. Final- 
ly they were finished. The 
store had long been empty, but 
they hadn’t noticed the exodus. 
Rupert was shaking his head 
thoughtfully as he examined 
the body of the toy more in- 
tently. He was looking for a 
crack where the bottom fas- 
tened to the top. There was 
none. 

“Can you take it apart?” He 
handed it to Stan, who 
shrugged. 

“I guess I could with a ham- 
mer or a chisel, or something 
like that. And I’m afraid that 
my sister and her son would 
use the same tools on me if I 
attempted it.” He looked at 
Rupert shrewdly, “Don’t you 
really know whose it is?” 



“Fifteen years ago, Yokama 
might have thought of some- 
thing like k, but he couldn’t 
make it then or now. And he’s 
the best there is.” 

“That’s what I thought. Sis 
got it from some sort of cata- 
logue last week and Sunday — - 
when I was there for Stevie’s 
birthday — she brought it out. 
They wouldn’t let it out of 
their sight until now.” 

There was a long silence as 
they thought about who might 
have made the toy. Then Ru- 
pert asked, “Would your sis- 
ter mind if I borrowed the cat- 
alogue for an hour or so?” 

“My idea, too — but I think 
she said it disappeared into 
thin air. They placed another 
order Monday. Yesterday 
morning, they coudn’t find the 
darn book. They have searched 
everywhere for it, she says, but 
it’s gone.” He grinned ruefully, 
“Stevie is sure it vanished in a 
puff of smoke, because only 
two orders of one toy each was 
the limit set.” 

“Sucker bait. Order two at 
such reasonable prices and 
then get hooked.” 

“I thought so, too, but how 
are they supposed to re-order? 
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They don’t have the address or 
anything.” 

“They’ll probably receive 
another catalogue shortly with 
the new prices.” 

“Maybe so, but that doesn’t 
help right now.” Stan picked 
up the car once more, and, 
shrugging slightly, began to 
wrap it again. “Well, if I do 
get hold of a catalogue, I’ll let 
you know.” 

Rupert watched him silent- 
ly as he finished with the car. 
They left the quiet store to- 
gether and, before parting on 
the street below, agreed to let 
one another know if anything 
new came up in connection 
with the mysterious toy. 

OUPERT spent a fruitless 
V night trying to figure out 
the maker of the incredible 
car. After several calls that 
would run his telephone bill to 
new soaring heights, he came 
to the conclusion that other 
buyers in other cities were also 
being besieged with calls for 
toys not manufactured — or, at 
any rate, not sold — wholesale, 
so far as anyone knew. He 
called several manufacturers 
and received like information. 
Then, approximately three 



hours past his regular bedtime, 
he retired. For the first time 
in his memory, Rupert L. 
Humphreys, who was never 
wrong, was thoroughly frus- 
trated. 

The next day, he had his 
secretary do some figuring for 
him. Sales were off one-tenth 
of one per cent. At a time when 
volume should be steadily in- 
creasing until Christmas Eve, 
it was impossible for sales to 
be dropping. To be sure, this 
was a very slight drop, not even 
noticable as yet. But if every 
family that usually bought six 
Christmas toys from his store 
should buy two from the cata- 
logue and four at the store, 
that would mean a one-third 
loss of business. After some 
more unprofitable hours with 
the telephone, Rupert sent out 
for aspirins; he had never 
needed aspirins before in his 
life. 

It was late in the afternoon 
when Stan called. “Can you 
come out to Sis’s? This you’ve 
got to see — the other toy ar- 
rived. It’s a tractor. I can’t tell 
you about it. You’ve got to see 
it.” After giving the address 
excitedly, Stan added, “Boy, I 
think we’re in real trouble. 
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These people will hold us up 
when they do decide to do busi- 
ness.'* 



'"THE WHOLE family was 
outside, watching the trac- 
tor do its work, when Rupert 
arrived. The little, authentic- 
loo k i n g toy was sturdily 
ploughing up a strip of the 
hard-frozen ground. Rupert 
gasped in amazement. It ac- 
tually was turning the ground 
over, to a depth of nearly an 
inch. There was a makeshift 
fence around the area made 
out of pencils and a ruler and 
several building blocks. 

“We had to fence it in!” 
Stan explained as he saw Ru- 
pert approaching. He pointed 
toward the asphalt drive and 
running through it was a strip 
neatly turned over to the inch 
depth. 

Rupert was not a mathema- 
tically-inclined man. Physics 
apparently had no connection 
with his chosen career, so had 
none with his education. But 
as he climbed into the taxi, af- 
ter watching the tractor sever- 
al hours, he was wondering 
about such things as horse 
power needed to drive it and 



turn that hard earth. And 
about weight and mass needed 
to drive that plough into the 
earth in the first place. He had 
heard about action and reac- 
tion, and he wondered why the 
reaction of the work didn’t 
halt the forward action of the 
toy, thus stopping the reaction 
of turning over the earth. He 
wished he had brought the as- 
pirins with him. 

TLTE WENT straight home 
and, for the first time in 
over five years, arrived there 
before dinner was ready to be 
served. That was how he dis- 
covered the catalogue in his 
own home. The kids had been 
watching television, and had 
left for their grooms on his ar- 
rival. This was unusual only in 
the fact that they normally did 
it after dinner, not before. 
Some years ago, Rupert had 
decided judiciously that a suc- 
cessful man needed a family to 
exhibit as his badge of respon- 
sibility to the world. Two chil- 
dren was the number he 
thought would best serve this 
purpose — a boy and a girl — to 
show that he was truly a fami- 
ly man. For the most part, he 
had never had anything to do 
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with them once they had been 
brought forth. 

Now his eyes lighted on the 
catalogue that his own son ap- 
parently had been hiding from 
him for some time. It was dog- 
eared, as if it had been scanned 
asiduously. In his eagerness to 
study it, he forgot about the 
reprimand that ordinarily 
would have followed such a 
discovery. Rupert believed in 
all honesty that toys as such 
were a disturbing influence on 
children. And who was a better 
authority? Didn’t he see every 
day the willful, spoiled, undis- 
ciplined products of too many 
toys? 

He took the book to his 
study and locked the door care- 
fully. Then he called a private 
detective agency that had done 
work for him before. His or- 
ders were concise. He wanted 
to know who issued the book, 
who printed it, what the best 
line of attack would be, and — 
who made the toys. Rupert 
wanted in, and the agency 
would find a way for him to 
wiggle in. The box number on 
the catalogue wasn’t much to 
go on, but he knew his men. 
They would take it from there 
and get the information. They 



had ways that he couldn’t 
use — indeed, didn’t know how 
to use. He never inquired how 
they achieved their results, 
only knew that they did it for 
price. This was one time that 
Rupert wouldn’t haggle about 
that. 

r THEN HE began the diffi- 
cult task of picking out 
two toys to order. He had no 
doubt that the sender checked 
on the delivery address of each 
purchase. In every case where 
he had attempted to get a cat- 
alogue, he had met with failure. 
Somehow they mysteriously 
vanished after two orders had 
been delivered. And never more 
than two ever allowed, regard- 
less of pleas or cash. Finally, 
just as his wife called him for 
dinner, he had decided on a 
life-sized clown and an ad- 
vanced building set with a mo- 
tor. He gave strict orders con- 
cerning the packages to his 
family, and so well were they 
trained that he never even con- 
sidered that he wouldn’t be 
obeyed. That night, with the 
book resting safely behind a 
steel burglar-proof door, the 
toys ordered, and detectives 
working on finding the manu- 
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facturer for him, Rupert L. 
Humphreys slept soundly, re- 
assured about the order of 
things, and his own firm posi- 
tion in them, for the first time 
since mention of a mysterious 
competition had arisen. 

Two days later the toys ar- 
rived, and the book disap- 
peared. It was not in the safe, 
and since neither his wife or 
children had the imagination 
or courage to burglar his safe, 
he had to dismiss them as the 
possible culprits at once. He 
thought of Stan, but after a 
pause, he dismissed him also. 
He hadn’t told Stan about hav- 
ing the catalogue. Besides it 
didn’t really matter, anyway; 
he had samples and would 
soon have first hand informa- 
tion that the book might have 
yielded. 

That night Rupert had his 
dinner in his study on a tray. 
When the head of the detec- 
tive agency arrived in person 
to give him the details of his 
investigation, he had him 
brought there also. 

/GRAYSON was always con- 
^ temptuous of his clients, 
for one reason or another; but 
he never turned down an in- 



vestigation unless he thought 
he would go to jail for his ac- 
tivities in it. Since he had a de- 
vious mind, he could accept 
many that another operator 
might have hesitated about for 
a long time. So far, he hadn’t 
gone to jail, although at times 
it had appeared inevitable. He 
never wanted to know any 
more about what was expected 
of him that was necessary to 
protect himself, he said. That 
principle was to the liking of 
most of his clients, not exclud- 
ing Rupert L. Humphreys. 

Now he read his summary in 
a dry monotone, “Post office 
box number traced to a rural 
free delivery address. That 
was given when box was rent- 
ed by mail. Far as post office 
employees know, there’s never 
anything in the box. They nev- 
er saw anyone get the letters 
and orders. No manufacturing 
plant in vicinity of R.F.D. ad- 
dress. No trace of any heavy 
shipments out of it, or of any 
commercial activity for miles 
around. Area is in mountainous 
region where everyone knows 
everything about everybody. 
And no one knows about this.” 

He paused to glance at Ru- 
pert, shrugged, and continued. 
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“The toys arrive the day fol- 
lowing the order — that is, the 
day following the time the or- 
ders are delivered to the P.O. 
Box. How they are delivered 
is not at the moment appar- 
ent.” 

At this point Rupert cut in, 
“What do you mean, not ap- 
parent? Are they sent through 
the mail, or by private deliv- 
ery trucks?” 

“Neither one. so far as we’ve 
been able to ascertain. Yours, 
for example, was found on the 
front step. No one saw the de- 
livery. That’s been the way it 
happened every instance.” 
Again he glanced up from his 
notes and permitted himself a 
faint grin. “I’m beginning to 
think the guy making them 
doesn’t want to be traced, and 
is using the box number as a 
front.” 

“Hmm. Could be, I guess. 
What about the country ad- 
dress — who lives there? They 
must know who gets the or- 
ders?” 

“If they do, they aren’t 
talking. They claim to know 
nothing about anything.” 

J^UPERT paced the room 

v for several moments in si- 



lence and then asked for the 
address. “I may have time to 
go myself. They might be will- 
ing to talk to me. I will make 
it well worth their while.” 

“Suit yourself. Personally, I 
don’t think so. I think the old 
man and woman were telling 
the truth; I talked to them my- 
self.” 

Soon the rest of their busi- 
ness was finished and together 
they watched the clown do his 
tricks. It was truly life-sized 
and did do tricks. The body 
was of a flexible plastic with 
gaudy red and green pants, the 
shirt ruffled in the traditional 
manner along the sleeves and 
neck. The painted face wore a 
wide grin. But there all simi- 
larity to a toy ceased. It did 
gymnastics, stood on its head 
and did cartwheels. It did mag- 
ic tricks, produced a rabbit 
that Rupert never even tried 
to explain to his wife. It car- 
ried a pitcher of water bal- 
anced precariously on its head, 
depositing it on Rupert’s desk 
at his command. 

Rupert and Grayson laughed 
heartily as the clown twisted 
himself into a pretzel shape 
and then peered vacantly at 
them through its legs. “How 
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does he work?’’ Grayson final- 
ly asked. 

“I’d give a million dollars to 
know that.” Rupert was sober 
again instantly. “I’ve tried over 
a hundred commands, I guess, 
and he’s never failed to do 
what I said. They couldn’t all 
be taped.* 

Grayson became serious 
again as the clown stood ex- 
pectantly waiting. “What do 
you mean taped ?” he asked 
curiously. 

“On some of the more ex- 
pensive toys, there is a mag- 
netic tape recorder. It is set to 
respond to some oral com- 
mands in a certain way. For in- 
stance, on a car, there might 
be a command taped on to turn 
when the word ‘turn' is said. 
But they are very limited and, 
as I said, very expensive. This 
thing only cost two dollars.” 

Grayson looked thoughtful- 
ly at the clown then. He 
walked around it and examined 
it thoroughly. He even lifted it. 
To his amazement, it weighed 
no more than a child’s beach 
ball. He glanced around the 
study quickly and then said 
authoritatively, “Clown, bring 
that chair over here and sit 
down in it* He pointed to a 



heavy leather -covered arm 
chair. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, and no apparent 
strain, the clown did as told. 

J^UPERT was startled. Some- 
how he had continued to 
think of the thing as a toy, 
until now. Softly he said, “Mr. 
Grayson, I think we’ve struck 
oil.” Then he thought for a 
second and tried a new one. 
“Fly, clown, like a bird.” They 
watched, slightly afraid, slight- 
ly jubilant, as the ludicrous 
figure swooped around the 
room. 

“We’ll go back to the moun- 
tain place together tomorrow. 
And we’ll find out who made 
it. Brother! Will we find out!” 
Grayson brought down the 
clown and tried several other 
commands on it. It obeyed eve- 
ry one of them. It opened the 
safe; it set a fire in the waste 
can, which Rupert put out 
with seltzer water. It carried 
Grayson as effortlessly as if he 
had been a feather. The possi- 
bilities were limitless. 

Rupert suddenly said in his 
cold voice. “I wonder if any- 
one else has thought of these 
toys in this way.” He was 
thinking of the indomitable 
tractor that ploughed through 
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asphalt. And of a car that 
seemed capable of running for- 
ever, on nothing but air. He 
told Grayson about them. 

“You’ve got something 
there. Some kid’s dad is .going 
to get curious about one of 
those things and take it apart. 
Whatever is in them is better 
than anything I’ve ever seen 
put out by the government or 
anybody else. I’m guessing that 
if ever the F.B.I. gets interest- 
ed in them, we might as well 
say goodby to Mr. Clown.” 

r J T HE NEXT morning they 
were parked opposite a 
mail box perched on a wooden 
post along a stone topped road. 
Rupert sipped coffee from his 
thermos and shivered, “What 
time does the mail carrier come 
by?” 

“Any time now. Depends ©n 
what he has to do before mak- 
ing deliveries. Today being 
Saturday, he might be a little 
early. I think he also drives 
the school bus for this dis- 
trict.” Grayson huddled down 
in his overcoat miserably. 

They heard the jeep long be- 
fore it came over the ridge be- 
hind them. When it stopped 



before the solitary box by the 
road, they hailed the man. “Hi, 
there! Can you spare a min- 
ute?” 

The mail carrier viewed 
their approach suspiciously and 
nodded once briefly. “Reckon.” 
“We would like some infor- 
mation,” Rupert started and at 
the look of hostility on the 
leathery face he added hastily, 
“You see, one of your, uh, cus- 
tomers is due some money and 
we wanted to be sure that we 
have the right man.” 

The carrier relaxed slightly 
and nodded again just as brief- 
ly as befo-~ 

Taking lals for encourage- 
ment. Rupert went on. “This 
man, Roy T. Saxton, does he 
live around here close?” 

The postman pointed up the 
narrow tracks that led back 
through the woods, “Up- the 
trail a ways,” he admitted la- 
conically. 

“Yes, but doesn’t he have 
another place around here? 
Where he does his business? ’ 
“Reckon you better ask him. 
Mister.” The man put the jeep 
in gear and went jerking down 
the road sending a shower of 
stones up from the wheels. 
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jHUPERT glared angrily at 
v him until he was out of 
sight around a curve. “Help- 
ful, wasn’t he,” he muttered. 

. “Afraid you were a revenu- 
es probably. These hills are 
full of stills. And no one talks 
about the business his neighbor 
is in.” Grayson lit a cigaret 
and leaned against the car. 
“I’ve got an idea. You wait 
here for the Saxton kid to show 
for the mail and see if you can 
get him to talk. I did learn that 
they have a boy, and he usual- 
ly gets the mail for the old 
folks every day. I’ll circle 
around and get behind the cab- 
in and see what goes on when, 
they don’t know anyone is 
here.” 

“Very well, but don’t get 
lost. We’ll meet here after I 
talk to the boy and meet his 
people.” Again Rupert settled 
himself to wait in the cold 
morning air. 

Grayson had been gone for 
about an hour when Rupert 
heard the whistling in the lane. 
Presently a tow-headed, blue- 
jean-clad boy of about eleven 
came into sight. He picked up 
the mail and glanced through 
it, all the while watching Ru- 
pert furtively. 



Finally Rupert broke the si- 
lence. “Are you the Saxton 
boy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good, I’ve been waiting for 
you. I’d like to talk to your fa- 
ther, but I don’t know how to 
get to your house. Mind if I 
walk along with you?” 

“No, sir.” 

jDUPERT viewed the lad 
with distaste. He had this 
problem at home with his own 
son. Get kids together and 
they yapped until no one 
could get any rest, but just try 
to find out something and all 
at once they didn’t know any- 
thing but, ‘yes, sir’ and ‘no, 
sir 1 ’ Well, he’d got what he 
wanted from his son every time 
and he would now. 

“What’s your name, boy?” 
He let the rasp creep into his 
voice. 

“Roy, sir.” 

“All right. Now, Roy, have 
you heard about the Secret 
Service?” 

For the first time the boy’s 
eyes met his. The blankness 
was gone for an instant. “Yes, 
sir!” 

“Good. Well, I’m working 
with them. We have a report 
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that there is a factory in these 
parts, but no one will tell us 
anything about it. We are 
afraid that enemies of our 
country might be running it. 
Now, I want you to tell me all 
you know about it.” 

“Gosh, Mister. There ain’t 
no factory around here.” Again 
the eyes were veiled and down- 
cast. 

Rupert pulled the boy 
around by his faded jacket and 
held him close to his face. 
“Don’t lie to me, Roy. You can 
go to jail for lying to a Secret 
Service agent. You know 
that?” He released the boy 
giving him a slight push away 
from him. 

“I ain’t lying to you. Mis- 
ter. Honest.” He started to run 
through the woods, leaving Ru- 
pert standing in the road. 
“Paw’s house is up the path. 
But he don’t know nothing 
about factories, neither.” He 
shouted back before the bare 
trees enclosed his slight figure. 

Rupert smiled icily, trusting 
that Grayson was close enough 
to the cabin to overhear what- 
ever was said when the boy re- 
turned. Verv leisurely he be- 
gan to walk along the path 



through the winter stripped 
trees. 



J_|E WAS MET at the door 

A of the cabin by a pale- 
faced Grayson. In alarm he 
looked around him, but there 
was nothing to cause the look 
of fear that was in Grayson’s 
eyes. Sternly he demanded, 
“What have you done? Where 
are they?” 

Grayson shuddered and mo- 
tioned him into the cabin. 
“Look,” he pointed to the 
range where a pot was boiling 
away its contents. There was a 
black coal stove in the center 
of the room with a crackling 
fire going in it. On the table 
top lay some gooey-looking 
dough evidently just turned 
out of the bowl to be kneaded. 
“They were here. I saw them. 
She was making bread, and he 
was going out to feed the chick- 
ens or get eggs or something. 
Then they were gone.” 

“Grayson, pull yourself to- 
gether. You’re not making 
sense. What do you mean 
gone? Did you frighten them?” 
Rupert glanced irritably 
around the cabin, and then dis- 
missed it. 

“They never even saw me. 
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I was behind those pine trees 
out there and I could see them 
through the window. But, I 
swear that they couldn’t have 
seen me, even if they had been 
looking. But they never even 
glanced my way. The boy left, 
and then after about ten min- 
utes they just vanished. See.” 
He touched the dough that 
hadn’t had time to dry out yet. 
“I tell you, she was just start- 
ing to fix that dough. Then she 
was gone.” His voice rose hys- 
terically. 

Rupert watched him with 
narrowed eyes. Grayson might 
be trying to pull a fast one to 
maneuver him out of the pic- 
ture. The fright and hysteria 
could be an act — A good one, 
to be sure, but an act neverthe- 
less. Before he could say any- 
thing else, Roy Saxton ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“I decided to tell you about 
the factory.” Gone were his 
evasiveness and hesitation. 
"What you want to know?” 

Rupert glanced triumphant- 
ly at Grayson. Whatever he 
had been trying was backfir- 
ing in his face. "Come in, Roy, 
come in. Your parents seem to 
have stepped out for a moment, 



but let’s talk until they get 
back. Where is it?” 

“What?” Exasperatingly the 
boy was on that theme again. 

"The toy factory, boy, where 
is it?” 

Roy Saxton’s eyes gleamed 
in a curious way as he said in 
a flat, expressionless voice. 
“There ain’t none. I thought 
that was what you was after 
all the time.” 



j^JELPLESSLY, Rupert L. 

Humphreys shrugged. 
"Well, you were right. We 
want to find the toy factory 
and the man who makes the 
toys. We will pay him well, and 
anyone who gives us informa- 
tion about him. Now suppose 
you quit playing games and tell 
us about it.” 

Roy suddenly grinned, and 
for some inexplicable reason 
Rupert felt some of the fear 
seep from Grayson into him. 

Watching them closely Roy 
said, "I made the toys. Paw 
don’t know nothing about 
them.” 

Rupert took a step toward 
him, as the boy laughed. 

"Surprised you, didn’t I? I 
made them and now I wished 
them all away. I wanted to 
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make money, and I thought 
that was a good way. So’s Mom 
and Paw could move to the 
city and have a car there and 
things. And so’s kids could 
have toys that would really 
work. I never had any that 
would until I learned how to 
wish.” 

His grin was impish as he 
looked brightly from one to the 
other man in the tiny room. “I 
wished all the toys gone and 
forgotten. Only I forgot to 
wish that you would forget 
them, too. I wished Mom and 
Paw away so’s you’d not both- 
er them no more. They don’t 
like folks asking questions. 
Scares them. I don’t think no- 
body would find out that I did 
it, so’s now I’ll have to figure 
out another way. Andihis time 
no one will find out.” 

J^UPERT had stood frozen 
while the boy talked, now 
he began to laugh. “Grayson, 
snap out of it.” He pulled 
Grayson’s sleeve impatiently. 
“The kid’s nuts. Come on. 
Let’s find those other two. 
They shouldn’t have got too 
far yet — maybe we can make 
some sense out of them.” 

Roy was still in the door- 



way, his head cocked to one 
side slightly. Then he turned 
and began to walk away whis- 
tling again. He paused and half 
faced Rupert. “So long, Mis- 
ter. You shouldn’t have said 
I was nuts. I didn’t like you 
at all before. Now I reckon I 
hate you for sure.” He reached 
the pine trees where Grayson 
had stood watching the cabin. 
There he sat down and closed 
his eyes. 

Rupert watched him curi- 
ously for a moment before 
turning again to Grayson who 
was still staring at the boy. 
Shakily the detective held up 
a finger, pointing; then, word- 
lessly, he groped for a chair 
and sat down beside the table. 
He picked up the dough and 
began kneading it through and 
through. Rupert slowly turned 
to face the doorway. 

There was a tangible black- 
ness, a nothingless, a void, 
pressing, pressing against the * 
open doorway, pressing, press- 
ing against the window panes. 
Rupert screamed and slammed 
the door shut against that com- 
plete, final night. “It must be 
the end of space itself.” he 
thought. And Rupert L. Hum- 
phreys was never wrong. 
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The JR ace 
Into Space 

II. The Chemical Rocket 
and Beyond 

W her in we learn that a “free radi- 
cal” is not something subversive on 
the loose, but rather a very enticing 
possibility for use in space flight. 




S OMETIME in early 
1959, the world’s first 
space ship will be flown. 
Whether that ship will be 
American or Russian is still 
anybody’s guess, but North 
American Aviation’s X-15 , is 
very much in the running for 
this technological “first.” Pow- 
ered by Reaction Motor’s 
60,000 pound thrust XLR-99 
liquid fuel motor, the X-15 on 
her qualifying flight will fly as 
high as 200 miles — well into 
the area of true space where 
airfoils become useless, and 
guidance must be by secondary 
jets of steam generated by de- 



composing hydrogen peroxide. 
The pilot will be hurled aloft 
with the combined power of 
250 B- 17 heavy bombers at full 
throttle, harnassed in an en- 
gine burning nearly ten tons of 
liquid oxygen and anhydrous 
ammonia, during the course of 
its flight. After the X-15’s 
qualifying flights and com- 
plete evaluation by the Air 
Force, the ship will be mated 
with the SH-64A Navaho 
booster, a fantastic, liquid- 
fueled rocket developing 400,- 
000 pounds of thrust. With 
that extra kick, the X-15 is ex- 
pected to reach 300 to 400 
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miles with a terminal speed of 
as much as 18,000 miles per 
hour. 

TPHAT LAST speed should 
sound familiar by now. It 
is the velocity range of the Ex- 
plorers, Vanguards and Sput- 
niks. The X-15, in short, is the 
U. JS. entry for the first 
manned satellite vehicle, the 
first step to the fully manned 
and instrumented space sta- 
tion. 

The exploitation of the 
chemical rocket is moving 
ahead with fantastic speed. Al- 
though two U. S, moonshots 
have failed, the second one 
was far from a total loss; it 
far exceeded all shots into 
space heretofore, and the in- 
formation derived from it will 
have been of great value be- 
fore this article is in print. 
Whether a successful moonshot 
will be made before you read 
this is anyone’s guess. In the 
meantime, the U. S. is schedul — 
ing Mars and Venus probes 
for the middle of 1959. Else- 
where, in the American desert; 
the Air Force is now testing 
components of an experimental 
atomic ram jet and an atomic 
rocket engine. It now looks as 



if the next five years will see 
an atomic fission or even fu- 
sion engine flown. 

HTHE CHEMICAL rocket, in 
spite of what we shall say 
later in this series about non- 
chemical drives, still has a 
long life ahead of it. While the 
development of solid and liq- 
uid propellants is approach- 
ing the limits of energy con- 
tent per unit mass, limits rig- 
idly imposed by the nature of 
the chemical bond, the devel- 
opment of hardware for many 
advanced propellants still lags. 

For instance, we have not 
yet arrived at an efficient noz- 
zle design. An efficient nozzle 
should convert as much as pos- 
sible of the heat energy of the 
gas to mechanical motion by 
expanding the gas so that its 
pressure drops from the rela- 
tively high pressure of the 
combustion chamber to the 
exit pressure: 15 pounds per 
square inch at sea level, zero 
in space. Quite arbitrarily, the 
German scientists at Pene- 
munde chose a thirty degree 
cone for the V-2; and because 
of the ease of manufacturing a 
cone, we have held to this de- 
sign in most of our rocket 
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work, even though it can be 
demonstrated that a large por- 
tion of the energy of the fuel 
is wasted by inefficient expan- 
sion and loss through shock 
waves formed as the gas col- 
lides with the wall of the cone. 

Although we are developing 
solid propellants of great ener- 
gy, casting techniques for large 
grains are not yet well worked 
out. A great deal of experimen- 
tal work is needed to develop 
solid propellants of better 
physical properties. More 
work is needed on high melt- 
ing point materials for motor 
linings, and upon new high 
energy ignition mixes. (The 
conditions under which many 
solid propellants must be ig- 
nited require ignition materi- 
als with some pretty fantastic 
physical and chemical proper- 
ties.) 

YET, AS I said before, the 
A limits of chemical fuels can 
be quite clearly predicted at 
this point. The simple truth is 
that one can crowd only so 
much energy into the chemical 
bond for later release as that 
bond is broken. After that you 
have to look for another source 



of energy. * The best specific 
impulses available in unclassi- 
fied solid fuels today are in the 
250-280 seconds range. (Spe- 
cific impulse, which is abbrevi- 
ated as “Isp,” is defined as the 
pounds of thrust a given fuel 
will develop under ideal condi- 
tions if it is burned at the rate 
of a pound per second.) There 
are undoubtedly solid fuels of 
higher specific impulse, but it 
seems unlikely that the Isp of 
a solid fuel can be pushed 
much past 300. 

Present liquid fuel systems 
develop specific impulses in the 
250-350 sec. range. The upper 
limit of liquid fuels now ap- 
pears to be in the area imme- 
diately above 400. With cer- 
tain exceptions, the best fuel 
and oxidant combination that 
presents itself is liquid hydro- 
gen and liquid fluorine. The en- 



* Fritz Zwicky, Professor of As- 
trophysics at California Institute 
of Technology in Astronautics 
(August 7, 1958: 2: 1, pp 45-9) 
offers a fundamental theorem that 
in a conventional chemical reac- 
tion, where all of the products are 
either gases or liquids at stand- 
ard temperature-pressure condi- 
tions, the energy release of the 
system measured from the ground 
state cannot be greater than 3 
kilocalories per cubic centimeter of 
the reactants at STP. 
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ergy release in the formation 
of hydrogen fluoride (hydro- 
fluoric acid gas) is quite high 
and the resulting product is 
reasonably low in molecular 
weight, an important consider- 
ation in deriving the specific 
impulse. Liquid fluorine and 
liquid hydrogen in an oxidizer- 
fuel ratio of 4.5 yield a theo- 
retical Isp of 352 sec.; but in 
the ratio of 15 weights of fluo- 
rine to 1 weight of hydrogen, 
assuming around 60% conver- 
sion of heat energy to thrust, 
the theoretical Isp is over 400. 
(See figure 1A.) 

JJNTIL RECENTLY, liquid 
fluorine was available only 
in experimental quantities, 
and was little more than a lab- 
oratory curiosity. It had been 
used in liquid fuel rockets in a 
30-70 ratio, with liquid oxygen 
to get around what the propel- 
lant thermodynamicist calls 
the “heat sink” effect. When a 
hydrocarbon such as hydra- 
zine, or alcohol, or petroleum- 
based jet fuel is burned with 
oxygen, part of the energy is 
used in bringing the water va- 
por formed to the operating 
temperature. This is an ineffi- 
cient use of the energy. (It 



takes significantly more calor- 
ies to raise steam one degree 
in temperature than to raise an 
equivalent weight of carbon 
dioxide or hydrogen fluoride 
one degree.) The use of this 
small percentage of fluorine in 
the LOX results in little water 
being formed, since the fluor- 
ine preferentially unites with 
the hydrogen in the fuel to 
form hydrogen fluoride — while 
the oxygen is used almost en- 
tirely to oxidize the carbon and 
form carbon dioxide. 

CINCE World War II, fluor- 

ine know-how has increased 
until now this violent material 
will soon be available in large 
quantities. The General Chemi- 
cal Division of Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp. has entered the 
field, and proposes to manu- 
facture 1000 tons a year dur- 
ing its first years of operation. 

Fluorine has a boiling point 
of -188.14° C . (-306.55° F.) 
which is just a bit lower than 
oxygen. However, where LOX 
presents a severe fire hazard, 
fluorine is just about the most 
diabolical stuff ever discovered. 
It is certainly the most reac- 
tive element known. It is nev- 
er found free in nature (on this 
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planet, at least), and is released 
from its compounds only with 
great difficulty. LOX in con- 
tact with combustible material 
needs a flame or a §park 
for ignition. Hydrocarbons — in 
fact, any organic material, as 
well as powdered metals — will 
ignite spontaneously, in the 
presence of fluorine. A co- 
worker tells me of a friend of 
his who was working with 
fluorine in graduate school, 
and thoughtlessly tested his 
gas generator apparatus by 
thrusting his finger under the 
jet. There was fluorine coming 
off, unfortunately, and his fin- 
ger burst into flame! It’s not 
surprising that many of the 
early workers with fluorine 
didn’t survive their first ex- 
periments. 

Because of this difficulty in 
handling elemental fluorine, 
some high-potency oxidizers 
based on fluorine are being in- 
vestigated. Among these are 
such exotic inorganic com- 
pounds as chlorine tri fluoride, 
CIF 3 , bromine pentafluoride, 

BrF^ and oxygen fluoride, OF 2 . 

Just recently Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Corp. has offered perch- 
loryl fluoride, ClO^F, in tank- 



car lots. Pennsalt claims un- 
usual stability for this materi- 
al and an Isp of 270 with hy- 
drazine. The compound is par- 
ticularly interesting to propel- 
lant chemists since it unites flu- 
orine with another potent oxi- 
dizer, perchloric acid, HCIO^. 

T IQUID oxygen is a compar- 
ative newcomer, also. Until 
recently, liquid hydrogen had a 
nasty habit of becoming uiV 
stable and vaporizing when in 
storage — sometimes at explo- 
sive rates. The National Bu- 
reau of Standards announced 
last year that the addition of 
hydrous ferric oxide to the liq- 
uid gas during manufacture 
would stabilize it. * This year 
the USAF contracted with both 
Linde and Air Products Co. 
for three liquid hydrogen proj- 
ects at Painesville, Ohio and 
Cape Canaveral. Amusingly 
enough, these hundred million 
dollar projects are christened 



* Hydrogen exists in two forms, 
ortho-and para-hydrogen, differen- 
tiated by the spin function of the 
electron. The instability of liquid 
hydrogen arises from the release 
of heat as orthohydrogen convert* 
to parahydrogen. The hydrous fer- 
ric oxide converts all of 'the ortho- 
hydrogen, during processing, to 
the stable parahydrogen. 
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Baby Bear, Mama Bear and 
Papa Bear. (Perhaps the use of 
liquid hydrogen as a rocket fuel 
is included in a project called 
“Project Goldilocks.” It would 
figure.) 

TT IS POSSIBLE to approach 

the performance of fluorine 
with another oxidizer, liquid 
ozone. Ozone is the triatomic 
ozygen molecule that is re- 
sponsible for the tart smell to 
the air after an electrical dis- 
charge. While ordinary diatom- 
ic oxygen is essential to most 
animal life, ozone is quite poi- 
sonous and is often used for 
sterilization in bacteria-free 
areas. With liquid hydrogen, it 
should yield Isp’s well above 
350. Unfortunately, liquid 
ozone is still available only in 
small quantities, but it should 
become available in workable 
quantities in the next few 
years. 

Quite apart from these truly 
exotic oxidizers, the work-horse 
today is still liquid oxygen, us- 
ing alcohol or kerosene-like jet 
fuels. True, the alcohol may be 
supplemented with a high en- 
ergy fuel such as the unsym- 
metrical dimethyl hydrazine 
used in the Jupiter “C” to 



launch the Explorers, but alco- 
hol and the petroleum based 
ramjet and rocket fuels such 
as JP-4, RJ-1, and RP-1 re- 
main the cheapest and most 
•accessible. Recent break- 
throughs by several companies 
promise that the boron' 
fuels . . . diborane, higher hy- 
drides of boron, and various al- 
kylated borons . . . may become 
common before long. 

The table in Figure 1A gives 
a few oxidant-fuel combina- 
tions, with the specific impuls- 
es to be expected for given oxi- 
dizer-fuel ratios. It should be 
noted that the specific impulses 
are based on from 50 to 65 per- 
cent conversion of thermal en- 
ergy to kinetic energy or 
thrust. 

CO FAR, WE’VE said very 
^little about a group of liq- 
uid propellants, called mono- 
propellants, which release their 
energy without the use of an 
oxidizer. Numbered among 
these are ethylene oxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. Hydrogen 
peroxide in particular has oc- 
cupied a unique place in liquid 
fuel rocketry since the days of 
the V-2. Until developmental 
work made higher concentre 
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tions of peroxide available to 
the German workers at Pene- 
munde, the stuff was known 
for its instability at higher con- 
centrations. It was discovered 
that analytically pure peroxide 
was quite stable, and that pre- 
vious instability had been the 
result of heavy metal impuri- 
ties which catalyzed the break- 
down of the material. 

The German workers did use 
concentrated peroxide as an ox- 
idizer, in conjunction with hy- 
drazine-alcohol fuels and there 
was some attempt to use the 
material directly as a rocket 
fuel. But the principal use of 
the material then, as now, was 
as a propellant for auxiliary 
power systems: to move control 
surfaces and drive turbines for 
the electrical power system. 
The value of hydrogen peroxide 
for this purpose stems from the 
basic nature of its chemical 
structure. The molecule, writ- 
ten as H2O2, is unstable in the 

presence of heavy metals, po- 
tassium permanganate, and 
other materials, and decompos- 
es to yield water, oxygen, and 
heat. Above twenty-five per- 
cent concentration, enough 
heat is generated to produce 
steam, and the temperature of 



the steam increases as the per- 
oxide-water ratio increases. Be- 
cause the heat release is a func- 
tion of the bond which is de- 
stroyed to release oxygen and 
water, a given weight of per- 
oxide always releases the same 
amount of heat. It was this 
property that proved so inval- 
uable to the V-engineers and 
to today’s missle engineers. 
Hydrogen peroxide, catalyti- 
cally decomposed, is a source 
of constant temperature steam 
which can be utilized to drive 
a turbine at a constant speed. 

QINCE THE end of World 
War II, increasingly con- 
centrated solutions of hydro- 
gen peroxide have become 
available until now one may 
purchase 98% solutions in 
tank car quantities. One would 
think that this remarkable con- 
centration would end the story, 
but recently a new chapter has 
been added to the story. A. P. 
Purmal, of the D. I. Mendelev 
Institute of Chemical Tech- 
nology in Moscow, has an- 
nounced the apparent discov- 
ery of superperoxide, H2O4, 

prepared by the irradiation of 
a fresh hydrogen peroxide solu- 
tion with a mercury arc. Re- 
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porting in the U. S. S. R. Jour- 
nal of Physics , he points out 
that, while the superperoxide 
contains only 97% oxygen — as 
contrasted with the 94% of or- 
dinary peroxide — the super- 
peroxide will, on decomposi- 
tion, yield twice as much oxy- 
gen as ordinary peroxide. He 
predicts that the new peroxide 
will be easier to decompose, 
have a higher density and a 
higher boiling point than 
H 2® 2- For the harrassed mis- 

sle designer, needing an even 
higher steam temperature with- 
out an increase in component 
weights or mass flow, the pos- 
sible use of superperoxide 
looks very attractive. It is also 
conceivable that the material 
may be of interest as an oxidiz- 
er, if it can be manufactured 
and stored safely. 

^LTHOUGH we have ex- 
plored the limitations of 
chemical fuels as they are now 
being used in both solid and 
liquid rocketry, there is a back 
side of the coin that should be 
considered, and that’s the pos- 
sibility of using what the phys- 
ical chemist knows as free 
radicals and meta-stable excit- 
ed states. 



“Free radicals,” a chemist 
friend of mine once remarked, 
“are a lot like a cow with its 
tail chopped off. It’s still a 
cow, but there’s something 
missing. . .and the cow’s hard 
to get along with.” A free radi- 
cal is something of a supercow, 
so far as the propellant chemist 
is concerned. If pure monatom- 
ic hydrogen, a free radical, 
could be used for fuel, for in- 
stance, we might expect specif- 
ic impulses greater than 1200! 

As you may have gathered 
the free radical is a queer sort 
of animal and I hope you will 
bear with me a bit during the 
explanation that follows. The 
remarks on free radicals are, 
of course, necessarily incom- 
plete since we are mainly in- 
terested in those that seem 
most desireable as propellant 
systems. 

For our purposes, we can 
visualize the atom as Bohr saw 
it — that is, as a heavy nucleus 
surrounded by negatively 
charged electrons, arranged in 
succeeding shells holding from 
two to eighteen electrons, de- 
pending on the element. Now, 
the chemical properties of an 
element are always determined 
by the electrons in the outer- 
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most shell. If this outer shell is 
a stable configuration — that is, 
if it is filled with eight elec- 
trons as in all of the noble gas- 
es such as neon (with the ex- 
ception of helium, where the 
stable configuration is two) — 
then the atom is inert chemical- 
ly for all but the most drastic 
conditions of temperature and 
pressure. 

ALL ELEMENTS, other 
than the inert noble gases, 
try to attain this stable config- 
uration when they form com- 
pounds. Thus, oxygen, with six 
electrons in its outer shell, 
reaches the stable configura- 
tion of eight by sharing two 
electrons from each of two hy- 
drogens to form water, H^O. 

The hydrogen in water shares 
electrons with the oxygen so 
that the hydrogen reaches its 
stable configuration of two. 
(Hydrogen and helium are the 
only two elements with this 
configuration.) Another way of 
looking at the situation, depict- 
ed in Figure 2. is to say that 
the oxygen now holds two elec- 
trons in common with each hy- 
drogen. Figure 2 also shows 
the situation with carbon diox- 



ide, CC> 2 , where the outer ring 

of carbon with four electrons 
adds four more electrons, two 
from each oxygen, while the 
oxygen atoms share two of the 
electrons from the carbon 
atom. 

Now the reason for this shar- 
ing can only be shown by a 
quantum mechanical treat- 
ment; but it should be noted 
that' in each of these stable 
compounds, the electrons 
around each atom, and the 
electrons involved in each in- 
teratomic bond, are paired. 
This pairing of the electrons is 
important to the stability of 
the molecule since each elec- 
tron has a spin (indicated in 
2) which generates a strong 
magnetic moment. The paired 
electrons have opposed spins, 
so that these magnetic mo- 
ments cancel out. To remove 
one of these electrons without 
disturbing its mate takes a 
great deal of energy; and we 
would expect that the result- 
ing fragments, with an un- 
paired electron, would be very 
reactive — with the reaction 
leading to the gaining of an 
electron and the release of 
quite a bit of energy. 




piGURE 2 depicts sever- stability due to the unbalanced 
al free radicals, species with magnetic moment, most free 
an unpaired electron. Because radicals have a short existence, 
of their reactivity and their in- Nevertheless their existence 

Z9 
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has been known for quite a 
few years and many have been 
trapped and studied for long 
periods at very low tempera- 
tures. (At a lower temperature 
there is less thermal agitation, 
and less chance for the free 
radical to decay by collision 
with another particle.) It 
should be noted at this point 
that a free radical does not 
have an electrical charge and 
is in no way analogous to an 
ion which is element or group 
with electrons added to or re- 
moved from the outer shell to 
produce an electrical imbalance 
in the element or group. 

The fascinating thing about 
free radicals, in spite of their 
instability, is the amount of 
energy they could add to the 
normal chemical oxidation-re- 
duction reaction that now pow- 
ers our rockets. The energy 
that a free radical gives up in 
reverting to a stable atom or 
molecule is much greater than 
the amount of chemical energy 
to be derived from that stable 
atom or molecule in an oxida- 
tion-reduction reaction. Thus, 
monatomic hydrogen in going 
to diatomic hydrogen releases 
92,910 BTU’s per pound, while 
diatomic hydrogen in an oxida- 




tion-reduction reaction — say 

with liquid oxygen — releases 
only 52,000 BTU’s per pound. 

r THE THEORETICAL spe- 
cific impulses calculated 
from monatomic hydrogen look 
like a rocket engineer’s dream. 
For instance, 1.008 pounds of 
monatomic hydrogen plus 
3.427 pounds of ordinary dia- 
tomic hydrogen (one pound- 
mole of H to 1.7 pound-moles 
of H^) would yield a specific 

impulse of 775 sec. 1.008 
pounds of monatomic hydrogen 
plus 2.016 pounds of diatomic 
hydrogen (equimolar ratio) 
would yield a fantastic 2160 
seel You can easily see why 
the propellant chemist practi- 
cally drools when he starts 
writing free radical equations. 

However, the pesky things 
are just too unstable. The pro- 
duction of free radicals is be- 
ing studied intensively in sev- 
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eral major projects throughout 
the country, and production by 
both radiation and electrical 
discharge seem workable. The 
problem of stabilizing these 
evanescent fragments is a tough 
one, and remains to be licked. 
H. W. Ritchie of Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., a leading 
solid propellant manufacturer, 
has suggested that free radicals 
might be stabilized by mobi- 
lizing them in the structural 
matrix of a solid propellant, so 
that their thermal motions may 
be restricted. From the present 
state of the art of making solid 
propellants, I suspect that this 
isn’t likely to be possible for 
quite a number of years. 

Q UITE APART from the 
actual production of free 
radicals in the laboratory, 
there is a natural source of 
them in the upper atmosphere 
of Earth, where solar and cos- 
mic radiation produces signifi- 
cant concentrations of the free 
radicals of oxygen, nitrogen 
and its oxides, and hydrogen. 
Several writers, such as P. H. 
Wyckoff of the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center, 
have suggested at various times 
that a high-flying jet or atmos- 



pheric rocket might be de- 
signed to scoop up these free 
radicals at high altitudes 
and recombine them catalyti- 
cally to give an extra boost to 
their conventional motors. 

Whether or not this device 
is feasible, the existence of 
large concentrations of free 
radicals in the upper atmos- 
phere was demonstrated very 
dramatically in 1956, when a 
rocket loaded with eighteen 
pounds of nitric acid was fired 
into the ionosphere and deto- 
nated. The nitric acid was 
scattered over a volume of the 
ionosphere and catalyzed the 
immediate decay of any free 
radicals in the affected volume. 
The result was a brilliant 
patch of light in the sky that 
reached an estimated half a 
million candlepower at climax! 
(Now there’s a science fiction 
gimmick for the taking.) 

AS IF ALL this weren’t com- 
plicated enough, there’s an 
even more exotic possibility in 
chemical fuels. This involves 
the utilization of atoms in 
what the physicist calls meta- 
stable excited states. For the 
discussing of them, we’ll have 
to return to the model of the 
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atom we mentioned earlier, and 
amplify the picture a bit. It 
should be pointed out again, 
however, that we’re using a 
much oversimolified picture in 
terms of modern physics; but 
this picture will serve the pur- 
pose of our discussion quite 
nicely. 

We pictured our atom 3= be- 
ing composed of a nucleus, 
with a number of electrons ar- 
ranged in orbits or shells about 
it. To expand this picture, we 
must now understand that 
there are a number of higher 
orbits that the outer shell of 
electrons may occupy. These 
higher orbits require that the 
electron occupying them have 
more energy; and for one or 
more outer shell electrons to 
rise to one of these higher or- 
bits, energy must be adsorbed 
from outside the atom. These 
higher orbits or energy levels 
are at a discrete distance from 
the nucleus, and the electron 
may not exist in any space be- 
tween these discrete levels. 
This is dictated by basic quan- 
tum theory, which says that an 
electron in an atom may ad- 
sorb or give up energy only 
in discrete packets called quan- 
ta. (See figure 2). 



J^ORMALLY, when an atom 
^ adsorbs energy from its 
surroundings, the electrons in 
the outer shell increase their 
distance from the nucleus in a 
so-called quantum jump. At 
the first opportunity there- 
after, the electron emits this 
energy as electromagnetic ra- 
diation and sinks to its original 
orbit. In this manner, the atoms 
of phosphor in a television tube 
screen adsorb the kinetic ener- 
gy of electrons striking them, 
become excited as their elec- 
trons rise to a higher state, and 
then decay as their electrons 
return to the ground state by 
emitting electromagnetic radi- 
ation — in this case, visible 
light. The same mechanism 
holds for the light-producing 
phosphor in fluorescent lights 
when it is excited by ultravio- 
let light generated in the tube 
by an electrical discharge 
through mercury vapor. In- 
deed, the electric current itself 
is exciting the mercury atoms 
which decay by emitting ultra- 
violet radiation. As a general 
statement, almost all electro- 
magnetic radiation stems from 
a similar mechanism. 
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W/TTIL^ THE emission of 
T the adsorbed energy un- 
der normal conditions is im- 
mediate, some materials such 
as phosphorus store this energy 
for long periods. The emmis- 
sion of adsorbed energy in oth- 
er materials may be delayed by 
cooling the excited atoms to 
very low temperatures. For in- 
stance, ordinary lucite can be 
cooled with liquid air and ir- 
radiated by a radioactive 
source without apparent ef- 
fect. The atoms are actually 
being excited, but the excited 
atoms do not decay to their 
ground state at that tempera- 
ture. However, if the lucite is 
allowed to come to room tem- 
perature, it will emit visible 
light and continue to glow un- 
til all of the absorbed energy 
has been emitted. 



This area of chemistry, 
known as metachemisty, then 
offers a possible source of high 
energy propellants. Such a 
metastable excited propellant 
would be analogous to a stor- 
age battery in the sense that 
energy is stored in the excited 
atoms by raising the outer 
electrons to an excited state 
and later given up in a rocket 
motor, by allowing the excited 



electrons to return to their 
ground state. 

'yHE NATIONAL Bureau 
of Standards, among oth- 
ers, is actively studying this 
field at the moment. While the 
methods of production of these 
metastable atoms are well 
known, the stabilization and 
concentration remain a major 
problem — a problem in many 
ways similar to the stabiliza- 
tion and concentration of free 
radicals. The major drawback 
of these materials is the ex- 
tremely low temperatures need- 
ed for storage. Neon, for in- 
stance, may be excited to quite 
high energy states; but at the 
very low temperature of ten 
degrees above absolute zero, 
the half-life of the metastable 
species, i. e. the time in which 
one half of a given number of 
excited atoms will decay, is 
only 25 seconds. (Free radicals 
and metastable excited states 
follow the same exponential 
decay pattern as radioactives, 
and thus their stability is ex- 
pressed by stating their half- 
life.) On the other hand, ex- 
perimental data indicates that 
the same metastable neon at 
five degrees above zero may 
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have a half-life measured in 
years. 

Neon, of course, is chemical- 
ly inert and cannot be oxi- 
dized to yield further chemical 
energy after it has given up 
the energy of its excited state. 
The ideal system would use a 
metastable excited state of 
some fuel as hydrogen which, 
after giving up the energy of 
its excited state, could be fur- 
ther reacted with an oxidizer 
such as fluorine to yield more 
conventional chemical energy. 
While we’re dreaming, what’s 
to prevent us from imagining 
that the fluorine itself is in a 
metastable excited state? If 
this were so, the resulting ener- 
gy release would be truly fan- 
tastic. 

J ET’S NOT labor under any 
illusions, however. The 
problems of stabilizing work- 
able concentrations of both 
metastable excited states and 
free radicals are enormous, and 
not likely to be solved this year 
or next. The heavy masses of 
refrigeration equipment need- 
ed to hold these materials at a 
stable temperature precludes 
their use at present. Some oth- 
er stabilizing technique is need- 



ed before either will find use 
in a chemical rocket, and it 
now appears that a fission or 
fusion rocket may well be de- 
veloped before the techniques 
to handle these temperamental 
materials. 

However, the development of 
a portable fission or fusion 
power source does offer the 
possibility of using the tech- 
nique proposed by Erik Ber- 
gaust in Missies and Rockets , 
March, 1958. Mr. Bergaust 
suggests a motor whose chemi- 
cal energy is supplemented by 
free radicals, which are gener- 
ated while in flight. Using pres- 
ent power sources he suggests 
that the system detailed in fig- 
ure 3 might yield an immedi- 
ate increase of 50 seconds in 
the Isp of conventional fuel- 
oxidizer systems. His proposed 
system diverts part of the LOX 
flow to an electrically-powered 
free radical generator, which 
converts the LOX to monatom- 
ic oxygen. The energy con- 
sumed in producing the free 
radical oxygen would then re- 
appear in the motor as the oxy- 
gen reverted to the diatomic 
state and oxidized the fuel. It 
is possible that the same tech- 
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nique might be used with me- 
tastable excited states. 

UITE APART from offer- 
ing an immediate applica- 
tion of these fascination chem- 
ical species, Mr. Bergaust’s 
proposed motor offers a solu- 
tion to the more immediate 
and pressing problem of how 
to apply nuclear power to 
rocket drives capable of leav- 
ing the earth’s surface. (Lat- 
er we’ll talk about other atom- 
ic drives which can operate 
from a satellite orbit.) 

Presently, all of our nuclear 
reactions yield their energy as 
heat and this heat is then used 
to heat a working fluid which 
carries heat to a turbine to gen- 
erate electricity. To apply nu- 
clear power to a rocket drive, 
we must learn how to use this 
heat energy to accelerate a re- 
action mass. The big problem 
here is the problem of heat 
transfer — that is, how to trans- 
fer this energy fast enough to 
the reaction mass to expell that 
mass at a high velocity. Obvi- 
ously, no intermediate working 
fluid will serve to carry the 
massive amounts of energy 
needed. 



JN PART III of this series, 

we will discuss the possible 
approaches to transferring this 
energy directly to the reaction 
mass. In the meantime, the 
motor in figure 3, utilizing elec- 
tricity from a direct conversion 
generator of the type we shall 
discuss later, could transfer 
the energy of a nuclear reaction 
to the motor by way of the 
formation of free radicals. It is 
possible that the nuclear re- 
action could be used directly 
for the production of free rad- 
icals. 

The direct production of 
electric current from nuclear 
reactions is an important field 
in today’s research, and sever- 
al devices have been proposed. 
The application of these to the 
motor in figure 3, and to some 
of the really exotic drive prin- 
ciples now being considered, 
will occupy much of part III 
of this series. I warn you: Sec- 
tion III will discuss . some of 
the most fantastic, yet work- 
able, gadgets ever to be imag- 
ined by man. They are the 
very stuff of science fiction 
dreams, and they are anything 
but impractical — anything but 
“things of the distant future.” 
★ 
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One of the contestants tried to combine seduction and coercion on a 
judge, but it didn’t work. . . 
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me 

t 

by CALVIN M. KNOX 

May Loreen was a shoo-in 
for the “Miss Universe” 
title, so I figured that she’d 
be a sensation at the Galac- 
tic Fair. I was right . . . 



N OW THAT everybody 
else at this end of the 
galaxy has put in his 
two units’ worth about the af- 
fair currently known as the 
Miss Universe Scandal of 2381, 
I figure it’s high time I said 
my own say — just for the rec- 
ords, you understand. 

I’m Nick Seferiades, and I’m 
a talent agent by trade. It was 
my foul luck to be agenting for 
May Loreen when she became 
Miss Universe of 2381. I 
guided that girl right up to the 
pinnacle of celestial glamour. 
I was going to make her name 
a household word on a thousand 
and one planets. 

Well, I sure did! 

Yeah. 

But not the way I would have 
liked. Not the way I would 
have liked at all. So here I am, 
Nick Seferiades, the Golden 
Greek of the entertainment 
world, cooling my heels in the 
balmy obscurity of Zeno XII. 
I watch the palm trees droop- 
ing in the blazing sun, and I 
sip palm-wine and swim in the 
coral-blue sea, and once a 
month I clip my coupons and 
go to the bank. Not a bad life 
at all, you say? No, I suppose 
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not. But not the life for me, 
here in quiet retirement fifty 
light-years from Broadway. 

I miss the whirl. I miss the 
gaiety. I miss the champagne 
and the sweetly- flowing dough. 

But I don’t dare go back, all 
because of May Loreen. How 
the deuce can I, when I’m a 
laughing-stock on every human 
world of the galaxy? 

Here’s what happened, 
straight from the horse’s — * 
straight from the shoulder, I 
mean. I kid you not, this is the 
true and undoctored story. I 
don’t have any motive for doc- 
toring now, do I? I couldn’t 
repair my reputation even if I 
papered the Asteroid Belt with 
affidavits. 

TT STARTED with a phone- 
A call on, according to my rec- 
ords, the fourth of February, 
2379. I was busy arranging a 
spring tour for one of my cli- 
ents. I snapped on the screen 
and saw the fat, jowly face of 
Ted de Vera glowering at me. 
His cigar was sticking so far 
out of the tridim image that I 
pulled my head back like a 
scared turtle. 

"Got a girl for you, Nick,” 
de Vera said in that obscene 



belly-rumble that passes for his 
voice. 

I raised an eyebrow. Ted de 
Vera rarely touted a female 
without cause. “Tell me more.” 

“She’s a knockout, Nick. 
She’s got everything except pol- 
ish. She needs a master hand 
to guide her. I think you’re the 
man.” 

“Nice of you to say it. Where 
can I get a look at this para- 
gon?” 

“Say the word and she’ll be 
at your office in half an hour,” 
de Vera promised. His eyes 
glinted. “I’m sure you’ll go for 
her. Gimme the usual deal?” 

I sighed. “The usual,” I said. 
“Five percent of my ten per- 
cent. Plus the same on all re- 
siduals. You’re a parasite, 
Ted.” 

“I’ve got an eye for the girls, 
laddie. Don’t begrudge me my 
meager moolah.” 

T_IALF AN hour later my 
A A door-scanner lit up, and I 
took a look at what was stand- 
ing in the golden field and re- 
alized that that old lecher de 
Vera had bonged the gong once 
again. The man had an infal- 
lible eye for sex appeal. The 
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girl waiting outside had every- 
thing. 

I straightened my ruff and 
tidied my desk and said, “Come 
in?" 

The door opened. The girl 
glided in and said in a thin, 
pinched, nervous voice, “Mr. 
Seferiades?" 

At least she knew how to pro- 
nounce it. “Call me Nick. 
You’re the girl Mr. de Vera 
recommended, aren’t you? I 
didn’t quite catch the 
name ..." 

“Marion," she said. “Marion 
Tweedy. My friends call me 
Molly." 

“Sit down, Molly," I said. 

She sat, hiking her dress up 
to her lovely knees with a kind 
of artless sexiness that made 
me feel twenty years younger 
and thirty pounds lighter in a 
flash. I was momentarily daz- 
zled by a lot of bright white 
perfect teeth. I got control af- 
ter a moment more, and said, 
“I suppose you want to become 
an actress, Molly." 

She nodded. “But I don’t 
think I have much talent. I 
mean — they say I’m pretty, and 
I suppose I am, but I don’t 
think I can act. I just don’t 



feel sincere playing the part of 
somebody else." 

T PRETENDED to jot down 
A notes. “Don’t let that trou- 
ble you, Molly. Just stick with 
me, and you’ll be famous be- 
fore you know it. How would 
you like to be Miss Universe, 
as a starter?” 

She gasped. “Miss. . ." 

“Why not? You’ve got what 
it takes, and I know how to 
promote. But Molly Tweedy 
won’t ever make the grade. 
You’ll need a new name, for 
certain." I frowned. “May 
Something. I need a last name." 

“May Lawrence?" she sug- 
gested. “Lawrence is my fa- 
ther’s first name." 

“Uh-uh. Lawrence has mas- 
culine connotations. It’ll never 
go over subliminallywise. We 
need something softer, more 
feminine. Loreen. Yeah. That’s 
it. May Loreen." 

“May Loreen," she said, as 
if trying her new name on for 
size. “It sounds strange." 

“Don’t fret," I told her. “It 
takes time to get used to a new 
name. But May Loreen’s going 
to be a name that goes echo- 
ing through the universe!" 
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1>Y THE END of that day 
she was signed and sealed. 
What a find! And pure as the 
Himalaya snow. If I had been 
younger or more lecherous, I 
might have tried the casting- 
couch routine, but somehow I 
couldn’t bring myself to do it. 
And I sensed that if I left May 
Loreen alone and didn’t make 
any passes, our business rela- 
tionship would be a lot more 
successful in the long run. 

So I showed her where the 
screen was, and she got behind 
it and changed into the swim- 
suit she’d brought along, while 
I fidgeted and twitched and 
longed for X-Ray vision. My 
jaw sagged when she came out. 
May Loreen was as perfect a 
specimen of H. saps female as 
I had ever beheld. 

She was tallish, five feet five, 
with long, lovely legs that 
tapered in what I was sure was 
a mathematically precise curve. 
Her figure checked out at 
37-23-37, which they tell me is 
the 24th Century idea of per- 
fection. Her skin was a creamy 
unblemished delight that con- 
trived to look both milk-white 
and healthily tanned at the 
same time. Her blonde hair 



tumbled prettily. Her eyes were 
alive and sparkling, her lips full 
but not heavy, her nose a gem. 

This girl was it , I told my- 
self. This Girl Was It. She had 
everything. 

Everything, that is, except 
the poise and sophistication 
that a glamour queen needed. 
But with her other natural 
equipment I wasn’t worried. 

T TOOK HER under my wing, 
A in the most platonic way you 
can imagine. I paid a visit to 
her parents — a grouchy old 
pipe-smoking truckdriver and 
a weatherbeaten faded little 
woman — and promised them 
that within three years they 
could retire to a villa on Venus. 
I came away from there with 
their blessing and with a re- 
newed sense of bewilderment 
about how something like May 
could spring from such un- 
promising stock. 

I moved May into a mid- 
town apartment, put her on sal- 
ary of $150 a week, and set her 
up with my usual team: the 
dance-and-posture coach, the 
voice coach, the whole bunch. 
It was a regular Pygmalion job. 
But such raw material! A fe- 
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male like May Loreen comes 
along once in half a dozen life- 
times. 

At my instructions, she made 
no attempt to get romantically 
involved; I didn’t want her fall- 
ing in love with some $30-a- 
week clerk and queering her 
chances for the big prizes that 
lay ahead. So she spent her 
weekends reading and listening 
to music, and otherwise improv- 
ing her mind, at a little country 
place I maintained for such 
purposes. 

She progressed magnificent- 
ly. I watched her personality 
unfolding like a flower. No 
longer was she the shy little 
girl, astonished and upset by 
the fact of her own beauty; she 
glowed radiantly, now, proud 
of her unique endowment and 
determined to make the most 
of it. 

Carefully, I planned out her 
career. We would enter her in 
the beauty contests, use them 
as springboards up into the 
tridim studios. In three years, 
I figured, she would be consid- 
ered a full-fledged starlet. In 
five years, she would be a star 
actress, with billings all over 
the galaxy. At that time, at the 
height of her fame, she would 



make a spectacular marriage to 
some rising male star. The mar- 
riage, I figured, would need to 
last about twenty months for 
maximum effectiveness. At the 
end of four years as a first- 
magnitude star, she would re- 
tire, quitting while she would 
still be beautiful and famous 
and only 32. By that time I 
would have set up an invest- 
ment program for her that 
would bring her a handsome in- 
come, would bring me ten per- 
cent of a handsome income, and 
would bring Ted de Vera five 
percent of my ten percent, all 
for the rest of our lives. 

So it didn’t quite happen that 
way. It was all because of that 
damned Galactic World Fair. 
But I’m jumping too far ahead 
of myself, now. I ought to be 
putting this down in sequence, 
so you know how it happened. 

All during the spring and 
summer of 2379, we worked on 
May Loreen, and' the results 
were superb. I began engineer- 
ing a little groundswell of pub- 
licity that would grow to flood- 
tide in twelve months’ time. By 
the end of *79 everybody who 
mattered knew that there was 
a girl named May Loreen 

around, who was being groomed 
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by Nick Seferiades for lofty 
heights. And such was the 
magic of my name, in those 
days, that May’s stock began to 
boom. 

I entered her for Miss New 
York State in January of 2380, 
and she took it with such ease 
it was ridiculous. All she had 
to do was promenade up and 
down in that skin-tight white 
bathing suit of hers, smile and 
wiggle her fanny, and the 
judges flopped over like Venusi- 
ans out of water. It was a cinch 
to grab off Miss United States 
next. One of the contestants 
tried to combine seduction 
with coercion on one of the 
judges, but it didn’t work. 
The gal would have probably 
won on her own in any other 
year — we managed to hush 
her indiscretion up. 

There were a flock of tri- 
dim offers, but I turned them 
all down. 

A. S MISS United States, 
May was eligible for that 
year’s Miss Earth contest, and 
won that also — although for a 
while I was worried about a 
belle from China who had the 
judges wowed with her fragile- 
porcelain kind of beauty. The 



month May Loreen captured 
the Miss Earth title, her photo 
was on the covers of two dozen 
magazines. It was blinding to 
stand at a newsstand and look 
up. 

After Miss Earth came the 
Miss Universe contest. Now, 
as everyone knows, the “Miss 
Universe” label is a misnomer. 
The contest is limited to fe- 
male members of the species H. 
sapiens only, since there aren’t 
any very convenient standards 
for judging one planet’s kind of 
beauty against another’s. Once 
upon a time, there was a con- 
test for beauty queens of dif- 
ferent planets, cooked up by a 
smartypants promoter who 
lived to rue the day. The gim- 
mick was that the winner would 
be the entrant who most close- 
ly approximated the standard 
of perfection of her own world. 

So a creature looking like a 
warthog crossed with a dugong 
showed up as the entry from 
Alpheraz V. Turned out that 
the people of Alpheraz V are 
all but extinct, and that Miss 
Alpheraz was the only living 
adult female of her species — so 
she had to be the most beauti- 
ful of her kind. She demanded 
and got the award, and the 
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promoter was never heard from 
again. 

CVER SINCE that classic fi- 
asco, Miss Universe has 
been open to humans only — 
and I don’t mean humanoids, 
but human-type humans. Nat- 
urally, there were more humans 
on Earth than anyplace else in 
the galaxy. Of the fifty candi- 
dates for Miss Universe, thirty 
were from Earth — and most of 
them were girls that May had 
already beaten in one contest 
or another. The rest of the girls 
came from the colony worlds. 
Miss Mars looked like a coal- 
miner, Miss Venus like a long- 
shoreman, Miss Ganymede like 
a snow-shovel. It couldn’t be 
helped. Beauty queens don’t 
emigrate to the .colony worlds. 
They stay in orbit between 
New York and Paris, keeping 
far away from any planet where 
they would be required to soil 
their hands with Work. 

On Mars, if a girl doesn’t fill 
her work quota and doesn’t 
have an awfully good excuse, 
she gets shot. There’s -no room 
for slackers up there. But such 
a place isn’t conducive to de- 
veloping such useless things as 
beauty queens. 
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In short, the other candi- 
dates for Miss Universe didn’t 
matter. May Loreen was a 
shoo-in. She was such a shoo-in 
that when I tried to place bets 
on her I couldn’t find a bookie 
in the Western Hemisphere 
who would touch my money. 
They don’t make book on 
walkovers. 

T DON’T HAVE to tell you 
who won, do I? It was a 
breeze, a romp, a runaway. 
May Loreen captivated the 
judges from the start. You 
could see from the faces of the 
other girls that they didn’t 
think they stood a chance, ei- 
ther. Some of them didn’t even 
bother to keep their shoulders 
back and their lungs inflated 
as they crossed the stage. 

I phoned Ted de Vera that 
night, after the result was an- 
nounced. The contest was held 
in the Lunar Bubble, and de 
Vera was in Chicago, so the 
call set me back a shiny fat 
figure. But I didn’t care about 
a mere hundred-buck phone 
bill. Not then. 

I chortled, “We did it, Ted! 
May won ! ” 

“Are you surprised?” 

“Of course not. But think of 
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it, Ted — your discovery, hailed 
as the most perfect woman of 
all time!” 

“I always had a good eye,” 
de Vera said modestly. “I’ll be 

looking forward to my check.” 

/ 

TT WAS ALL going to be 
A straight up, after that night. 
We threw a big party, and got 
wonderfully high: you’d be 

amazed how fast — and on how 
little — you can get sozzled in 
the Lunar Bubble, with that 
low grav, especially if some 
wise guy monkeys a little with 
the atmosphere that’s being fed 
into your section of the dome. 
We were half lit on oxygen 
drunks before the festivities got 
started, and we were gloriously 
pickled not much later. 

I remember May kissing me, 
full square on the lips, as an 
expression of glee. The sensa- 
tion was so uncanny that it 
nearly sobered me on the spot. 
May was a Good Girl, but if 
she went around kissing people 
gaily all night, some of her vir- 
tue might evaporate pretty fast. 
So I laid off the sauce the rest 
of that night and kept an eye 
on her, just in case she forgot 
her training and decided to in- 



tertwine with one of the judges 
under a table. 

My chaperoning worked out 
pretty well. May got back to 
Earth at the end of that week 
with her honor intact; I was 
determined that this was one 
beauty queen who would re- 
main unsullied until the stra- 
tegic moment came. 

The money flowed in marvel- 
ously. If I had accepted all the 
modelling offers, May would 
have been posing thirty-six 
hours a day for the next three 
centuries. I hired a staff of ten 
to winnow the mail. Video net- 
work men fell all over them- 
selves trying to arrange guest 
spots for May Loreen at five 
grand per minute. Tridim 
scouts pleaded for her signature 
on seven-year contracts. I bided 
my time, milking it for all it 
was worth. May Loreen was 
going to be a lifetime annuity 
for me, and I wasn’t going to 
let her go cheap. 

A ND RIGHT at this point, 
** I made my big mistake. If 
I had been a better Greek, 
maybe I would have known. 
But not dumb Nick Seferiades. 

The Greeks had a word for 
it: hybris. Overweening pride. 
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I know all about it, now. King 
Agamemnon insisted on having 
a red carpet rolled out for him, 
and the gods conspired to 
knock him off by way of show- 
ing a lesson in humility. Well, 
the same with me. I had this 
girl, May Loreen. The best that 
ever was. You looked at her, 
and it did something to you. 
She was perfection itself. 

So I got a bright idea. I fig- 
ured out a way to emblazon 
May Loreen’s perfection across 
the Milky Way. The Greeks of 
old would have said I was 
reaching too high, riding for a 
fall. Committing hybris, in 
other words. Well, hindsight is 
a wonderful thing, but maybe 
I would have gone ahead and 
done it anyway, even if a Cas- 
sandra came up to me and told 
me what was going to happen. 

There was this Interstellar 
Fair, you see. The Grand Show 
of the universe, held once every 
three hundred years. It was 
scheduled to take place on the 
planet of Validus, a couple of 
hundred thousand light-y^ars 
from Earth in one of the star- 
clusters. 

This place was so far out, 
that no Earthman had ever 
been there. Of course, there are 



plenty of planets where no 
Earthmen have ever been; they 
tell me that there’s an infinite 
number of planets in the uni- 
verse, and only a finite number 
of Earthmen, many of whom 
never get much further from 
home than an occasional gay 
fling at the Lunar Bubble. 

'"THREE HUNDRED years 
ago, when the last Inter- 
stellar Fair was held oi^ Vali- 
dus, Earthmen were still put- 
putting around the Solar Sys- 
tem in ion-drive ships. The 
nullwarp was still a couple of 
decades in the future, and reg- 
ular commerce with other stars 
was undreamed-of. So there 
was no Earth exhibit at the 
Validusian Fair that was held 
in 2081. 

But this time, Earth had 
been invited to participate. 
There were no diplomatic rela- 
tions at the moment between 
Earth and Validus, but the 
Validusians had made known 
their invitation through a cou- 
ple of intermediary planets, and 
in the name of Earth the in- 
vitation had been accepted by 
World President Onomodze. 

And I got my big idea. 

There was all this fuss about 
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setting up the Terran exhibit 
at the fair. We were sending 
our best symphony orchestra, 
and an exhibit of Terran paint- 
ings, and samples of Terran 
handicrafts, and just about eve- 
rything else that represented a 
notable Terran achievement. 

Except one thing. We weren’t 
sending anybody to represent 
the matchless beauty of Terran 
femininity. 

T PULLED strings. I spoke to 
■“"a friend who spoke to a 
friend. And suddenly I had my- 
self an invitation to visit Presi- 
dent Onomodze at the Capitol 
Building in Accra. 

Half an hour later, I was on 
a transatlantic jet bound for 
the world capital. Not very 
much later that day, I was in 
Accra, being whisked from the 
airport to the Capitol by spe- 
cial limousine. And by dinner- 
time that night, I was sipping 
excellent brandy in the Presi- 
dential suite while President 
Onomodze himself riffled 
through my tridims of May 
Loreen and nodded in keen ap- 
preciation. 

At length he looked up at me 
and flashed his famous grin. 



“She is beautiful. She is a 
marvel 1” 

“You’ll send her?” 

“Of course I” 

And so I returned home with 
the good news: we were being 
sent to the Fair! The publicity, 
of course, was tremendous. May 
Loreen had been chosen above 
all women to represent Terran 
pulchritude on Validus, and 
you can imagine what kind of 
an honor that was. May was 
elated. I counted dollar bills in 
my sleep. We’d be rolling in 
megabucks by the time the 
grand tour was over. 

HTHE TRIP to Validus took 
A six weeks, even by nullwarp, 
which ought to give you some 
idea of how far away it is. The 
World Government, of course, 
paid for our passage both ways, 
and threw in enough to pay 
for May’s hairdressers, ward- 
robe attendants, and other mis- 
cellaneous camp followers. 
Three or four reporters went 
along in the ship too, sending 
back daily despatches about 
Miss Universe and her retinue. 

As it worked out, we were 
practically the first Fair guests 
to arrive on Validus. The Ter- 
ran exhibit hall was being built 
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by local, labor, since it was im- 
possible to transport Terran 
workmen all the way there and 
back. The hall was almost fin- 
ished, and the Terran person- 
nel who had arrived ahead of 
us were installed in a hotel 
nearby, all together. The Vali- 
dusians gave us a big welcome, 
but they didn’t seem too happy 
about having much contact 
with us. Nor, in truth, did we 
go out of our way to pal around 
with the locals, because they 
were repulsive-looking little 
creatures. 

TPHE VALIDUSIANS were 
"*■ humanoid in general set-up. 
Maybe that only accentuated 
their frightfulness. I can get 
used to an extraterrestrial who 
looks like a slimy one-legged 
blue egg, but the ones with hu- 
manoid forms always give me 
the willies. And these were 
definitely unpretty. 

They were three or four feet 
high, with the right number of 
arms and legs and heads. Their 
skins were the color of boiled 
lobsters, a dismal reddish hue, 
and there was a thick, wrin- 
kled, leathery look about their 
hides that made them even ugli- 
er. In place of hair they had a 



lot of purple spikes packed 
close together and standing 
three inches high or so on top 
of their big heads. Thick an- 
tennae sprouted from each 
temple, ending in a little but- 
tonny sort of thing the size of 
a pea. Their noses were grisly 
little slits and their eyes looked 
like bulging peeled potatoes 
with a raisin stuck in the mid- 
dle. You can see why we kept 
to ourselves and didn’t mingle 
much with the locals during the 
time the Fair was getting or- 
ganized. We kept busy, though, 
sending back elaborate stories 
of what Miss Universe was up 
to on Validus, how members of 
various other races had re- 
marked in awe on her beauty, 
and , such. I remember one 
snatch of press-agentry particu- 
larly well, for reasons you’ll 

learn later: 

i ■ 

"... Shti alimin 
Krenn, a ranking musi- 
cian in the Rigelian 

' thonkin orchestra, de- 

clared ajter viewing 
Miss Universe, ‘ Her per- 
fection is immediately 
evident / Here on Vali- 
dus all races join in 

tribute to the loveliness 
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of May Loreett, proving 
that there is an absolute 
standard of beauty at 
whose summit stands 
the glorious Miss Uni- 
verse, May Loreen...” 

Yes, I’m going to remember 
that little puff for the rest of 
my weary days. It haunts me. 
Oh, my departed Athenian an- 
cestors! 

T’LL SKIP over the days be- 
A fore the Fair opened. They 
were days we spent consuming 
exotic beverages and doing a 
remarkable amount of time- 
wasting. 

The affair currently termed 
the Miss Universe Scandal of 
2381 took place the night be- 
fore the official grand opening 
of the Validusian Fair. I 
wasn’t there. Maybe things 
would have gone differently if 
I had been; I don’t know, but 
I like to think they would 
have. 

Celebrities from all over the 
universe would be on hand for 
the grand opening. It was my 
idea to open the Terran exhibit 
by having May come out, wear- 
ing a sexy swimsuit and her 
Miss Universe badge, and wel- 



come everyone to Earth’s first 
participating effort in a Vali- 
dusian fair. The way I figured 
it, she would be a knockout. 

Well, there was a rehearsal 
the night before. Sam Carmody, 
who was Coordinator of the 
Terran Exhibit, wanted every- 
one to run through his part in 
advance. It was a logical re- 
quest. 

/^\NLY. ..I HAD been on a 
bit of a bender two nights 
^before the Grand Opening, and 
I hadn’t quite recovered yet. A 
Denebian had showed up with 
a bottle of milk-white Denebi- 
an booze, than which there is 
no more boozier, and somehow 
the Denebian and I downed 
that entire quart bottle — no 
paltry fifth — within a few 
hours. 

I understand that the 
Denebian’s shell softened as a 
result. Me, I got off without 
any physical damage. But I 
woke in a fog, with the grand- 
uncle of all hangovers, and 
there wasn’t any question of 
my attending the dress re- 
hearsal. I was going to have to 
stay in bed and consume mis- 
cellaneous wonder drugs to 
clear the impurities, congeners, 
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and extraterrestrial fusel-oils 
out of my overhung head. 

Dimly I remember May 
Loreen standing over my bed 
and murmuring, “Poor Nickl 
How do you feel?” 

I didn’t answer. I just 
groaned. 

She said, “Aren’t you going 
to come with me to the re- 
hearsal?” 

I groaned again. This time I 
opened my eyes and found 
them staring into a notable and 
highly famed bosom. I raised 
my glance, smiled feebly at 
May, and croaked, “Good 
luck.” Then I shut my eyes 
again; the light from the bulb 
overhead was pounding my 
seemingly-exposed optic nerve 
mercilessly. 

Mentally I pictured that 
lovely body in its skimpy swim- 
suit perched at the edge of my 
bed while I lay crumpled up 
with self-inflicted ills, and I 
groaned again. Slitting one eye 
open, I caught a glimpse of 
May hip-wiggling her way out 
of my room. The door closed. 

And, though I didn’t know it 
then, all sort of trouble was 
beginning. 



T SPENT that night in total 
delirium. But I’ve managed 
to piece together everything 
that happened. And it went 
something like this: 

May, after coming to pay her 
sympathy call to me, started 
down the hall, a veritable 
Aphrodite, on her way to the 
dress — or, in her case, undress 
— rehearsal. She rounded a cor- 
ridor suddenly and was scared 
half out of her wits by two 
piercing shrieks of pure horror. 

For a moment or two, she 
was too startled to think. Then 
she saw the source of the 
shrieks: two utterly terrified 
little Validusians, scrambling 
away from her in a panicky re- 
treat, frightened practically to 
jelly by her sudden appearance. 

I’ll give her credit for it;i 
she has presence of mind. She 
saw they were wearing trans- 
lator belts, so she smiled at 
them — that megabuck smile of 
hers — and said in English, 
“Don’t be afraid of me. I won’t 
hurt you.” 

THHE TWO Validusians 
turned and looked at her 
suspiciously. May told me she 
was pretty revolted by their re- 
pulsiveness, but she remem- 
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bered that she was here as an 
official representative of Earth, 
and she acted accordingly. She 
posed for them. And, slowly, 
the Validusians recovered their 
mental equilibrium. 

“Forgive us for this display 
of terror,” they begged her. 
“The sudden sight of you, un- 
expected, without proper prep- 
aration. . .” 

“I’m sorry I frightened 
you,” May said gently. She 
was a couple of feet taller than 
they were, and no doubt the 
experience of turning a corner 
and nearly colliding with a gi- 
gantic alien being, even one as 
lovely as May Loreen, had 
nearly finished them. , 

“We are the ones who must 
apologize,” said the Validusi- 
ans. “You are the Earthwom- 
an?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“You are exactly as they said 
you were!” they exclaimed. 
“Even beyond the descriptions 
we received!” 

“Why, thank you,” May 
said, flattered. “How sweet of 
you.” 

She noticed that the aliens 
still weren’t coming very close 
to her. They looked like a cou- 



ple of timid hobgoblins, hud- 
dling together near the wall. 

But one of them said, “We 
were on our way to visit you 
when we — ah — met so abrupt- 
ly.” 

“To visit me?” 

V^ES, TO VISIT her. It 
X turned out that the pair of 
Validusians had a proposition 
for her. 

They were Validusian movie 
producers, of all things — spe- 
cialists in tridims. Ordinarily 
they dealt through underlings, 
but this was so important that 
they had come personally to 
attend to it. What they want- 
ed, as they explained out there 
in the hall, was to star May in 
a movie they were 'making. 

May said, “Well, I’ll have to 
discuss this with Mr. Seferiades 
— he’s my agent. . .” 

“Will it take long?” 

“It all depends,” she said. 

They were very anxious to 
get her services. So anxious, in 
fact, that they named a sum 
beyond rational comprehension 
as her fee. It sounded to May 
like the Terran global budget 
for an entire fiscal year. Even 
as I think about it now, I have 
to admit it was a devil of a lot 
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of money: the biggest single 
offer we had ever received, as 
a matter of fact. 

May was awed by the offer 
from the two Validusians. She 
was so awed that she excused 
herself, went dashing back to 
my bedroom, woke me up, and 
poured the whole story in my 
ears. 

“And they’re offering fan- 
tastic money, Nick, fantastic l 
But they say they have to film 
me right away, and they want 
to know if it’s okay. What do 
you say, Nick? Isn’t it tre- 
mendous? All that money!” 

They tell me that I opened 
my mouth and made a couple 
of incoherent sounds, and im- 
mediately dropped back into 
my alcoholic stupor. I wish I 
knew what those sounds I made 
were. 

VW'HATEVER they were, 
May Loreen took them as 
an affirmative. She didn’t both- 
er consulting a lawyer. She 
didn’t bother consulting any- 
one. She signed the contract, 
the first time she had ever 
signed a contract without my 
consul tation, and then she went 
downstairs for the dress re- 
hearsal. 



Three days later, with the 
Fair in full swing, I woke up 
sober, finally. May told me all 
about the contract she had 
signed. She told me all about 
the check they had given her. 
She told me all about Validusi- 
an movie techniques. It seems 
the Validusian producers were 
in a hurry, and they had filmed 
their May Loreen sequences 
while I slept. 

As she talked, May watched 
my expression changing. 

“But — but — you said it was 
all ' right for me to make the 
film!” she protested. 

“I said? Me? I’ve been doped 
up on Denebian joy-juice all 
week. I didn’t approve any- 
thing! I don’t know anything 
about this! May, do you re- 
alize you may very well have 
signed yourself into bondage on 
this planet for the rest of your 
life? You — you. . 

I fell back against my pil- 
low, gasping for breath. A 
movie had been made. With 
May Loreen in it. And it had 
all been done behind my back. 

I sobbed like a baby. 

Y'OU KNOW most of what 
happened after that. The 
two glib little Validusian pro- 
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ducers got their film out in 
record time. The translation 
from Validusian is kind of 
awkward, but they tell me the 
name of the film is “The 
White-Skinned Hideous Hor- 
ror From. A Distant World” 

Yeah. A monster movie. 

Starring May Loreen. As the 
monster. 

When I found out what the 
score was, I did my best to buy 
up the film. I offered untold 
millions for the film, the nega- 
tive, the prints, even the stu- 
dio. No go. The Validusians 
weren’t selling. They had a for- 
tune in those film-cans, and 
they werent parting with it. 

So “T h e White-Skinned 
Hideous Horror From A Dis- 
tant World” is the biggest 
money-making hit of all time, 
even though there have been 
scads of imitators in the six 
years since it was made. The 
film is still making the rounds 
of the distant galaxies; the en- 
thusiastic promoters are ped- 
dling it in Andromeda now, I 
hear. 

The gimmick is that to the 
Validusianoid race, there’s no 
more hideous sight than a Ter- 
ran. We look even uglier to 
them than they do to us. On 



first sight, a Terran scares the 
bejeepers out of one of them. 
And it’s the same on thousands 
of worlds. 

Those two Validusian pro- 
ducers were brave beings. They 
almost jumped out of their 
skins when May turned that 
corner. But they stuck to their 
guns and they got what they 
wanted. 

They made the greatest hor- 
ror film of all time, it seems. 
People queue up for miles to 
get into the theater, and when 
May appears, dressed in a re- 
vealing swimsuit that leaves 
very little to the imagination, 
it really rocks them. Hundreds 
have died of heart failure while 
watching the film. And still 
they go. They love it. 

y/fELL, YOU see what hap- 
pened to us. Word got 
back to Earth fast that the 
paragon of Earthly beauty was 
a loathsome monster to half the 
universe. I never saw a bubble 
deflate as fast as May Loreen’s. 
She got out of the mess with a 
bank account up in seven fig- 
ures, and managed to marry a 
childhood sweetheart and van- 
ish from the public eye as fast 
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as she could. Last I heard she 
was living in the Procyon sys- 
tem and had just had twins. 

Me? I haven’t dared to go 
back to Earth yet, and I’m not 
going to. Half the people think 
I was gulled into letting her 
sign, and the rest think more 
rightly that I was out of com- 
mission while the Validusians 
sold May a bill of goods. Ei- 
ther way I look bad. So I sal- 
vaged a good hunk of my earn- 
ings and here I am on Zeno 
XII amid the palm-trees. 



Why am I here? Simple. 
There’s a local law that pro- 
hibits the showing of motion 
pictures on Zeno XII. There 
are also no beauty contests 
here. As time goes by, maybe 
I’ll forget the whole thing. But 
I doubt it. Somehow I’m never 
going to live down the fact that 
in the distant reaches of the 
universe beings are gaping and 
screaming in marrow-frozen 
terror as the lovely form of 
May Loreen, the fairest flower 
of Terra, crosses the silver 
screen. 



The Pity of the Wood 

(continued from page 20) 



all the others in the star ship. 
When he was away, she shut 
herself up, trying to gain 
strength from solitude. On the 
Wood, people did not live close 
together. 

He checked into a rest cube 
for the temporarily unbalanced, 
swallowed the tranquils. 

She could receive but not 
send. She could be hurt, but 
not hurt in return. An injury 
to another was an injury to 
herself. 



She had pitied his insensi- 
tivity. The Wood had pitied 
them, both. 

Tcb rocked on tdward sleep. 
She was beyond anguish, her 
own and his. The gold-brown 
eyes were empty. When he 
waked from tranquil sleep, the 
tragedy would seem old and 
half forgotten, a thing that 
happened long ago. 

* 




— frtiloJtial — 

YESTERDAY'S 
WORLD OF 
TOMORROW: 
1928 VI 



T O’CONOR SLOANE 
frequently entered a 
• plea for the reader’s 
tolerance of necessary poetic 
license when an author (or the 
editor, or both) was brought 
to task for an obvious scien- 
tific error in a story. And it 
goes without saying that such 
license had to be extended to 
A. Hyatt Verrill’s novel, “The 
World of Giant Ants”, which 
was featured in the Fall 1928 
Amazing Stories Quarterly. 
These were the days when 
novels were genuinely novel- 
length; the story runs to at 
least 80,000 words. Dr. Henden 
and his associate, seeking out 



the legendary remains of Tu- 
pec, iq South America, find 
their object. Accidently 
trapped in the ruins of a tem- 
ple, they find a secret passage- 
way which leads into an un- 
known valley — where insects 
grow to enormous sizes. (The 
expansion is uniform; all the 
insects common to that part of 
the continent are present, and 
the relative sizes are in cor- 
rect proportion.) 

If you can overlook the 
fundamental impossibility, for 
the sake of a good story which 
has no outstanding nonsense 
otherwise, this makes fascinat- 
ing reading; and it is, in fact, 
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a very fine bit of pedagogical 
science fiction. Th« author 
knows his entomology. The 
only flaw otherwise is in the 
character of Tom, Henden’s 
Jamacian associate, who con- 
sistently talks like something 
out of Uncle Remus. Since the 
story is told in the first per- 
son, Dr. Henden is depicted, 
in Paul’s illustrations, as very 
much like Mr. Verrill himself 
in appearance. 

With careful revision of 
Tom’s conversation, and a 
brief forward in which the 
fundamental impossibility is 
explained (the reader asked to 
imagine what it would be like 
if we suddenly found our- 
selves in a world of giant in- 
sects) I think this would make 
a very fine juvenile today. In 
a sense the absence of pseudo- 
scientific mumbo jumbo in ex- 
plaining the giant insects is a 
virtue.- My own feeling is that 
this sort of “poetic license” is 
acceptable providing the read- 
er is told in advance just what 
in the story is “license”, and 
why it is impossible. What re- 
mains unacceptable Is the 
story about producing giant in- 
sects. 



r\R. KELLER’S “Stenogra- 
^ pher’s Hands” made a sol- 
id impact at the time, and still 
packs a punch today. This tale 
of breeding a virtual “race” of 
stenographers, and condition- 
ing them so that they will be 
incapable of being anything 
else— never have the desire to 
be anything else — precedes 
Huxley’s “Brave New World”, 
I believe. While Watson’s “Be- 
haviorism” has been pretty 
much exploded, there are still 
various aspects of it that, sad- 
ly, are by no means impossible; 
and Dr. Keller was the first 
in magazine science fiction to 
explore some of the distaste- 
ful possibilities. Despite dated 
aspects of the tale, it still 
leaves the reader with some- 
thing of the feeling of horror 
that the author intended to 
convey. I, for one, am sorry 
that it was not included in that 
very fine collection of Kellera- 
nia, “Tales From Underwood”. 
(Arkham House, 1952). Of the 
many stories which have used 
this basic theme since, I .can- 
not recall any (outside of Hux- 
ley) which did substantially 
more with it than Keller, or 
which did it as well. 

The editorial for this issue, 
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written by Jack Williamson 
(whose first story would ap- 
pear soon) reflects the illusions 
of the time. 

And science goes on, 
with scientifiction as 
the searchlight. Here is 
the picture, if we can 
but see it. A universe 
ruled by the human 
mind. A new Golden 
Age of fair cities, of 
new laws and new ma- 
chines, of human capa- 
bilities undreamed of, 
of a civilization that 
has conquered matter 
and Nature, distance 
and time, disease and 
death. A glorious pic- 
ture of an empire that 
lies away past a million 
flaming suns until it 
reaches the black in- 
finity of unknown 
space, and extends be- 
yond. The picture is in- 
credible to us now.... 

S c i e n c e-worshipped-as-a- 
god soon becomes Science- 
dreaded-as-a-devil, when the 
god fails to fulfill its worship- 
pers’ expectations, as all false 
gods must. But Science never 
should be regarded as either; 
and today’s science fiction is 
doing its part when it depicts 
human beings regarding sci- 



ence as the useful t<K>l it is 
within its limitations — neither 
misusing it for destructive self- 
service, nor regarding it as the 
key to heaven-on-Earth. Sci- 
ence fiction is as far off the 
mark as the Utopia-illusionists 
were in former decades when 
it depicts science as a Franken- 
stein’s monster. 

T-'HE NOVEMBER and De- 
cember 1928 issues of 
Amazing Stories were the first 
I ever owned and read, and 
both sport covers which look 
delightfully “amazing” even 
today. The November one 
shows explorers emerging from 
their space-ship onto the sur- 
face of Ganymede, looking up 
at mighty Jupiter in the sky. 

There were the days before 
the spacesuit was invented in 
science fiction. The explorers 
(male and female alike) are 
dressed in shirts and breeches 
that fit into puttees. The sky 
is nice and blue; the trees, 
grass, and shrubbery green, 
and Jupiter casts its light upon 
a purple sea. The December 
cover makes no pretense at 
being other than fantastic. An 
aviator is firing futiley at a 
huge, apparently animate crys- 
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tal (with eyes) that is descend- 
ing upon him, giving forth ra- 
diations and long red filia- 
ments suggestive of the jelly 
fish. Except that they are 
strong enough to lift him from 
the ground. Across a red 
stream, we see strange columns 
with red and green light issuing 
from them, and the sky is 
green. The scene is from Jack 
Williamson’s firs t-published 
story 1 , “The Metal Man”, 
which is a fantasy on the order 
of Merritt’s short pieces. (Ex- 
cept that there’s no woman in- 
terest.) 

TT’S RATHER disheartening 
A to find that there is very 
little worth mentioning in these 
issues. An exception is Dr. 
Keller’s “Psychophonic Nurse” 
— a robot; the story deals with 
the psychology of the “career 
woman” who has no time for 
her child, and who depends on 
the latest scientific gadgets to 
relieve her of the vocation of 
imotherhood. 

In W. Alexander’s “The 
Ananias Gland” we find that 
mendacity is due to the func- 
tioning of one of the ductless 
glands; a habitual liar goes to 
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his doctor for an operation, 
which is a little too successful. 
Thereafter, he is incapable of 
saying anything which he 
knows or believes to be untrue. 
At the end of the story, a sec- 
ond operation, adjusts every- 
thing nicely, and our patient 
has acquired the reputation of 
being eminently truthful but 
is actually capable of “necessa- 
ry” social deceit. 

Nonsense, of course. For 
outside of “pathological liars”, 
the decision to deceive or not 
to deceive another is a function 
of the will. We can’t pass the 
buck to our glands, etc., with- 
out deceiving ourselves — an- 
other exercise of the will. 

In the December issue, Ed- 
win K. Sloat’s “Flight To 
Venus” uses the plot where the 
lead is expected to make a 
flight to another planet, but 
decides to land up in the north 
woods somewhere, stay there 
for awhile, then return with a 
fake story. Accidently, he finds 
himself unable to carry out his 
plan, and really goes to Venus. 
Can you finish the plot? Right 
— when he comes back, no one 
believes him, because news 
about his originally-planned 
doublecross leaked out. 
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Tq 7 0 in magazine science 
fiction started out, as 
we have seen, with the Verne 
and Wells reprints still occu- 
pying most of the pages. In the 
last five issues of the monthly 
magazine, however, there was 
only one reprint — “The Moth”, 
by Wells. One novel was out- 
standing, E. E. Smith’s “Sky- 
lark of Space” — and I hope 
I’ve made it clear that, not- 
withstanding the many faults 
to be found in it, I consider 
“Skylark” a first class story. 
A shorter novel, “The World 
At Bay” by Bruce and George 
C. Wallis, was enjoyable read- 
ing. Dr. Keller contributed 
several short stories; and it 
should be borne in mind that 
the less-good ones were better 
than the average new short sci- 



ence fiction story of the time; 
the best ones set a standard, 
and we felt cheated when the 
good doctor’s latest story didn’t 
seem to be up to it. 

New ideas were wanted all 
the time, new themes. And 
since the policy was to extend 
a great deal of “poetic license” 
to authors, many of the “new 
ideas” were far from sound. 
New authors were wanted; and 
since the policy was to concen- 
trate upon the pedagogical as- 
pects first, the standards of 
plot, character treatment, and 
writing suffered. The ensuing 
years would show improvement 
in plot and story-line at the 
expense of science or of ideas, 
or both — although neither were 
deliberately ignored by the 
editors of the time. RAWL 
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Her feet were bizarre — wide 
and flat, with thick bottoms, 
apparently to cope with the 
sharply-cindered surface of 
Halfworld. But above that, 
Howell thought, she was 
magnif icent . . , 
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A L HOWELL first saw 
her as she lay on a flat 
rock overlooking the 
plain. She was an eerie-look- 
ing specimen, he thought, with 
her hair flowing upward from 
her head as if it were electric- 
ally charged. Her feet were bi- 
zarre, too — wide and flat, with 
thick bottoms, apparently to 



cope with the sharply-cindered 
surface of the Halfworld. 

But in between, Howell 
thought, she was magnificent. 

He couldn’t judge accurate- 
ly because of her prone posi- 
tion but she seemed to be as 
tall as he was — six feet plus. 
Naturally she was no sylph. 
Her anatomy was generous, 
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excessively Human. Nor, from 
what Howell could tell at the 
distance, was she wearing much 
besides her hair. 

She hadn’t seen him yet. He 
walked a little faster, then 
slowed down because he was 
getting lightheaded. 

It was his pace, not his 
prostate, which had made him 
giddy; the oxygen supply in 
the spacesuit was limited by 
the suit’s design. The covering 
which protected him from the 
icy temperatures of the Half- 
world was a thin, colorless 
plastic which fitted over his 
head, hands and clothing as 
invisibly as a contact lens 
over an eye and with as little 
bulk. But this advantage was 
offset by a tiny oxygen unit 
which gave him little more 
than the minimum needed. It 
was so tiny that it fitted into 
his cap together with the heat- 
ing unit. 

Thus A1 Howell, out for a 
Stroll on the Halfworld, ap- 
peared as casual and unencum- 
bered as a young man roaming 
an Indiana meadow on a sum- 
mer day. 

1 

T-TE HAD NO business being 

± out strolling, of course. 



Not on the Halfworld. The 
planetoid was relatively unex- 
plored except for the area im- 
mediately surrounding the 
spaceport, where the great 
liners stopped to refuel on 
their journeys from Earth to 
Jupiter. 

Howell was a passenger on 
the luxury liner C. L. Moore. 
He had been warned by the 
skipper and the flight surgeon, 
as all passengers were, against 
straying from the spaceport 
during the vessel’s six-hour 
stopover. But Howell was not 
one to be bound by conven- 
tions; that, in fact, was why 
he was en route to Jupiter. 

Howell’s penchant for wom- 
en, liquor and gambling, and 
the consequent scrapes they 
got him into, had mortified his 
terribly rich relatives, none 
nearer to this orphan playboy 
than a first cousin, and the 
very proper Howell family 
took action. A delegation of 
business-world Howells made 
him a man-to-man proposition. 
If he would take the next ship 
to Jupiter, change his name, 
and not come back for twenty- 
five years they would give 
him five million dollars out- 
right. Howell accepted on the 
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spot and took his scandalous 
self off the face of the Earth. 

Thus he became a Twenty- 
first Century remittance man, 
with a fortune to squander and 
a rake-hell, rebellious young 
ego to squander it on. 

So far as Howell had known, 
the Halfworld was uninhabit- 
ed. So he was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find this excitingly 
unsuspected female lolling on 
a rock, gazing at the plain be- 
low, her chin propped up in 
her hands. 

TTOWELL picked his way 
A carefully across the frosty, 
cindery ground. The closer he 
went, the more exciting she 
looked. By now he had accept- 
ed the upflowing hair as ex- 
otic, and he avoided looking at 
her huge feet. 

Howell’s own foot dislodged 
a pockmarked piece of slate at 
the top of a rise and the girl 
looked around. She made no 
move other than that turn of 
the head. Her eyes regarded 
the man calmly. 

“Hi,” he said. His voice 
went by radio beyond his in- 
visible spacesuit, but whether 
she could hear him without a 
receiver he did not know. 



Nevertheless the girl looked 
interested; that was the only 
emotion apparent on her wide 
face. She sat up, but made no 
reply. 

He saw now that she was 
wearing a pink garment of 
some sort. It was a flimsy 
thing, certainly not enough to 
keep her warm — nor, for that 
matter, to provide more than 
token concealment of her ul- 
trafemininity. She could be 
wearing a sheer spacesuit like 
his, he thought. The oxygen 
and heating units could be hid- 
den in that massive updo of 
her hair. 

But he hadn’t seen her on 
the spaceliner. Even with her 
hair hidden under a hat, and 
her feet under a cocktail table, 
he couldn’t have mistaken her 
for one of the few Earthwomen 
he knew to be aboard — mostly 
dried-up, over-age ladies How- 
ell had investigated on the off 
chance* that one of them would 
be interesting. 

Nor was the girl a Jovian. 
There were two males from 
Jupiter in the C. L. Moore, but 
they were so short and round 
that it was inconceivable their 
female counterparts Gould look 
anything like this. 
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TLJOWELL had no idea who 
* A she was; nor did it matter 
particularly. It was just this 
sort of lack of inquiry into the 
background of his female com- 
panions that had got him dis- 
patched to the system’s far- 
thest inhabited planet. All that 
interested Howell was that this 
was a woman. A woman-plus. 

He had to slow down again 
when he found himself pant- 
ing. 

The girl got to her unfortu- 
nate feet and walked toward 
him. She smiled now and 
moved her lips. Howell heard 
something musical, like a jazz 
clarinet played in a low regis- 
ter. He stopped entirely, still 
trying to catch his breath. 

The girl continued to move 
toward him until they were 
only a handclasp apart. From 
the ground to the crown of her 
red-brown hair she stood six- 
feet-six but her eyes were on a 
level with his. She placed the 
palm of her right hand on her 
breast and then touched How- 
ell lightly on his chest. 

Not only was Howell not 
breathing properly, but now 
his heart was pounding in his 
ears. “Baby,” he said, “you’re 
terrific.” 



He imitated her chest- 
touching gesture and saw her 
laugh to the accompaniment of 
a gurgling clarinet passage. 

If she was wearing one of 
those plastic spacesuits it cer- 
tainly wasn’t apparent. 

TLTOWELL, encased in his 
own, wondered what to do 
next. She answered his indeci- 
sion by taking his hand and 
walking off in a direction op- 
posite to that of the spaceship, 
whose nose was just visible 
over the top of the miniature 
horizon. Howell went along 
with her with only the briefest 
of backward glances. 

The girl walked at a good 
pace, her overlarge feet easily 
navigating the loose surface. 
Between gasps for breath How- 
ell studied her. The face was 
striking; it was no more un- 
earthly than that of a ballerina 
made up for Stravinsky’s 
Firebird. Her body was simi- 
larly out of the world, yet 
akin to it. 

At the moment Howell didn’t 
care if he never again gambled 
or took a drink. 

They were going uphill. The 
sky was a studding of dia- 
monds against black forever- 
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ness and their path was bright 
under the stars. 

After a while they came to 
a cave with a tall entrance. It 
should have been dark inside 
but the passage was luminous, 
as if from the walls themselves. 
They walked on, deep into 
the heart of the hillside. 

It became warmer, Howell 
thought, although that could 
have been only the pressure of 
her hand in his. 

She spoke to him intermit- 
tently during their dreamlike 
journey, in her wordless clari- 
net-throb. He didn’t know 
what he was saying to her. If 
anything, it made only a spe- 
cial kind of sense, like a jazz 
cornet worrying its way 
through an opening chorus en 
route to a stabbing, confident 
climax. 

AT LENGTH, they reached 
a room — it could be called 
nothing else — where the walls 
broadened and the roof height- 
ened and the floor was covered 
with a kind of soft, amber- 
colored fur. 

A portion of one wall, close 
to the floor, glowed with a 
more intense luminescence and 
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piled before this glow was a 
thick cushion of furs. 

Now, as Howell sat on the 
furs beside her, he was quite 
warm. He perspired and the 
drops of sweat between his 
skin and the .plastic spacesuit 
tortured him. He removed the 
suit in a decisive zip while the 
girl looked at him levelly and 
the music of her voice grew 
louder and more inviting. 

He felt no cold. 

TN THE HOSPITAL ward of 
the C. L. Moore, the flight 
surgeon looked up from the un- 
conscious body of his patient. 

He asked a corpsman: 
“Where was he?” 

“They found him at the 
edge of the spaceport, sir. He 
was lying there all doubled up, 
as if. . 

“As if what?” 

“It sounds kind of silly, sir. 
But he was stiff from the cold 
and the position he was lying 
in. . . Well, sir, it looked as if 
he’d frozen while somebody 
was carrying him in his arms.” 
“Hmph,” the flight surgeon 
said. “Vlhiat somebody? 
There’s nobody on the Half- 
world except the servorobots, 
and they’re not conditioned to 
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do anything but refuel the 
ship. Besides, who could live 
here? It’s cold enough to 
freeze the ears off a brass 
monkey.” 

He looked again at Howell, 
motionless under the sheet 
that was drawn up to his chin. 

“I know, sir,” the corpsman 
said. “But it’s all I could think 
of.” 

“Furthermore,” the flight 
surgeon said, “he got his frost- 



bite before he was carried back 
to the spaceport — if he was 
carried. The entire front of his 
body is affected. It’s as if — 
well, as if he’d been embracing 
a cake of dry ice.” 

Howell’s face was pale but 
a smile of utter contentment 
was frozen into it. 

“He’ll recover,” the flight 
surgeon said. “But it’s the 
damnedest case of frostbite 
I’ve ever seen.” 



*** The Reckoning 



A N EDITOR’S life is full of surprises. We thought you’d go for Rob- 
ert Randall’s novelet, “A Little Intelligence” — and you did. Over 
50% of your votes put it in first place or marked it “outstanding” (bet- 
ter than just “best in the issue”). Of the rest, one voter thought it least 
good, and one voter disliked it. 

But the surprise, for us, was your reaction to Russ Winterbotham’s 
“Variable Constant”. We thought it a good story — you thought it far 
better than that, as nearly 50% gave it top rating — either along with, 
or instead of, the lead novelet; and it, too, received a good percentage 
of “outstanding” designations. Two voters thought it the least good in 
the issue, but none noted “dislike” for it. The statistics below show how 
close it came to the Randall tale in your approval. 



1. A Little Intelligence (Randall) 1.68 

2. The Variable Constant (Winterbotham) 1.76 

3. Fueling Stop (Knox) 3.05 

4. The Last Paradox (Hoch) 3.63 

5. Boy (Wilson) 4.10 



REAPIN’ and WRITHIN’ 

BOOK REVIEWS by Calvin M. Knox 



T he third level, 

by Jack Finney. Rine- 
hart, $3. 

Jack Finney earns his living 
writing fiction for the slick- 
paper magazines like Good 
Housekeeping and Cosmopoli~ 
tan — so it’s reasonable to as- 
sume, almost by definition, 
that any collection of his short 
stories will be marked by 
craftsmanlike construction and 
graceful writing, since this is 
what the high-paying markets 
demand. But most slick copy 
is also typified by a vacuity of 
'approach, an absence of view- 
point, and here is where Fin- 
ney’s work differs from the 
usual Saturday Evening Post 
assembly -line narrative: he has 
a view of life, and it shows in 
his work. 

That view of life is a nos- 



talgic, almost Bradburian one; 
life was good in the Old Days 
■ — defining the Qld Days as 
that period thirty to fifty years 
back, when life was one long 
summer evening — and we have 
somehow gone astray today. 
The majority of the twelve 
stories in “The Third Level” 
are escapist in the sense that 
characters and author seem to 
prefer any other time, any oth- 
er place, to — contemporary 
America. It’s a note that is also 
found in such major sf writers 
as Simak and Heinlein, and in 
such minor ones as Robert F. 
Young — a longing for the 
land of boyhood. 

Six of Finney’s dozen stories 
are time travel yarns of one 
sort or another; of the rest, 
one is a pure Probability Zero 
vignette (“Cousin Len’s Won- 
derful Adjective Cellar”); one 
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is a non-fantastic suspense 
story, not altogether successful 
(“Contents of the Dead Man’s 
Pocket,”) and two are coy 
and tepid slick-magazine love 
stories, sentimental and — to 
me — irritating by their pres- 
ence in an otherwise fine 
book (“Something in a Cloud” 
and “A Dash of Spring”). 

One of the remaining stories 
(“Behind the News”) is the 
old one about the newspaper 
whose stories keep coming 
true; it’s handled lightly and 
agreeably enough here, but at 
least three earlier treatments — 
most notably Tony Boucher’s 
1943 “We Print the Truth”— 
surpass it. The other story, 
“Of Missing Persons,” is about 
a travel agency that sends peo- 
ple off to another world where 
life is simple and serene, with 
all modern comforts, but with- 
out radio, television, tele- 
phones, or automobiles. 
Though technically it is a 
space-travel story and not a 
time-travel one, spiritually it 
is akin to the six time-travel 
stories that are the meat of the 
collection. 

These include that classic 
yarn of Civil War aviation, 



“Quit Zoomin’ Those Hands 
Through the Air”; the excel- 
lent world-of-if story “Second 
Chance,” with its keen love for 
old autos; “Such Interesting 
Neighbors,” in which the de- 
velopment of a time machine 
in a sharply-depicted world of 
the future causes depopula- 
tion; “The Third Level,” a 
slight but evocative nostalgia- 
yarn; “I’m Scared,” which 
states Finney’s main premise 
baldly and openly on its last 
two pages; and “There is a 
Tide,” the story of the plump 
middle-aged ghost who wears 
rimless knickers. 

All these are gentle, effective 
stories. A reader raised on the 
pulps might object that a few 
of them are underplotted, and 
they are — but all are smoothly, 
deftly told, convincing, enter- 
taining. Finney is not afraid 
to show characters rebelling 
against today’s society, nor 
does he hide the fact that he 
himself is unhpappy with the 
way things have gone. The 
stories in “The Third Level” 
are good rainy-day stuff; four 
or five of them are as sound a 
bunch of time-travel stories as 
anyone has written. 
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pITY, by Clifford D. Simak. 
'“'Ace Books, 35fl. 

Ace has performed a signal 
service by restoring to print 
the long unavailable Simak 
City stories — which first ap- 
peared, seven of them, in As- 
tounding between 1944 and 
1947. along with an eighth and 
much weaker story printed in, 
of all places, Fantastic Adven- 
tures in 1951. 

The City stories tell of the 
decline of man — beginning in 
the near future and moving on, 
by large jumps, into the dis- 
tant epochs when man has 
quit the Earth and his place is 
taken by intelligent dogs and 
ageless robots. In these stories 
Simak’s essentially simple, 
punchy style and his deep nos- 
talgia for yesterday blend per- 
fectly with his theme to pro- 
vide what is undoubtedly his 
best work, and just about any- 
body’s best work in this field 
— a picture of tomorrow so 
believable, so original, and so 
clearly depicted that the book 
has to be called classic. 

€ 

Everyone has his own favor- 
ites among the City stories; 
mine are “Desertion,’' more 



concise than most of Simak’s, 
the story of an ill-fated Jupiter 
exploration; and “Huddling 
Place,” second of the eight, 
which probes the psychology of 
our unhappy descendants. But 
this personal preference has 
nothing to do with the unity of 
the book; it all holds beauti- 
fully together, each story grow- 
ing out of the one before it. 
Simak has bound the eight 
tales by adding an amusing 
commentary between each, 
supposedly the work of the 
sentient dogs who inherit the 
Earth; the commentary paro- 
dies present-day Biblical anal- 
ysis in a magnificently funny 
way. 

Plaudits to Ace for making 
this book available again in 
this handsome new paperback 
edition. Certainly City is high 
on anyone’s list of all-time top 
tens of s-f, and new readers 
who missed the earlier editions 
of the book are in for a treat 
this time around. 

'"THE blue barbarians, 

by Stanton A. Coblentz. 
Avalon Books, $2.75. 

Once again Avalon has ex- 
humed a museum piece from 
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sience fiction’s paleozoic era — 
a Coblentz satire of 1931 vin- 
tage. Like other Coblentz 
novels of the era (“Into Plu- 
tonian Depths ” or “In Caverns 
Below” or half a dozen others) 
it follows the time-tested 
Swiftian technique of throwing 
its characters into a broadly- 
sketched alien environment for 
purposes of slapstick satire. 
And, I suppose, this story of 
Terran visitors to the improba- 
ble civilization of the planet 
Venus is as good as any of the 
other Coblentz novels, though 
if you’ve read one there’s little 
need to try a second; the mix- 
ture is as before. 

In this case, though, com- 
parison of the original 1931 
version with the hardcover edi- 
tion reveals that a considerable 
bit of modernization has been 
done, resulting in a streamlin- 
ing down from about 90,000 
words to about 50,000. An 
enormous clotting wad of pad- 
ding has thus, been stripped 
away; but what remains, 
though it’s bouncy and fast- 
moving, is remarkably thin 
and trite. 

Not that satire per se is a 
Bacf Thing in science fiction — 



few literary forms have better 
opportunities for social criti- 
cism — but it seems to me that 
this book has remarkably little 
to say to the world of 1958. 
Great satire is timeless, as 
Jonathan Swift has proven; 
merely good satire must be 
linked to a specific time, and 
this is not. A satiric s-f novel 
of today like Sheperd Mead’s 
“Big Ball of Wax” has point 
and power; “The Blue Bar- 
barians ” has neither, only a 
capacity for producing wan 
smirks. 

And the modernizing process 
is doubly futile; it shows the 
book nakedly as not of our 
time, and it destroys whatever 
historical importance the re- 
print may have. If we are to 
have 1931 s-f novels brought 
to life, let’s have them in all 
their marvelous mustiness — 
not stripped down in this fash- 
ion. The Avalon edition gives 
us a magnum of old wine com- 
pressed into a shiny new pint- 
sized bottle, and, amusing 
though the novel may be in its 
slapstick way, it’s hard to find 
many good reasons for recom- 
mending it to contemporary 
readers. Somehow there’s a 
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kind of magic in the 1931 edi- 
tion, with its pages and pages 
of detailed description and ex- 
planation, that has gone out of 
the chrome-plated 1958 ver- 
sion. 

TTHE MIDWICH CUCK- 
OOS, by John Wyndham. 
Ballantine, $3.50. No paper- 
back edition. 

This is the fourth novel to 
bear the byline “John Wynd- 
ham, ” the others being “The 
Day of the Triffids,” “Out of 
the Deeps,” and “Rebirth”. 
Wyndham is actually the 
veteran English writer John 
Beynon Harris, whose first 
science fiction works appeared 
back in 1931 in Wonder Sto- 
ries. 

The central situation in this 
latest Wyndham novel, which 
Ballantine has dignified by 
handsome hard-cover packag- 
ing, is a startling one. A force- 
field descends suddenly over 
the sleepy British hamlet of 
Midwich, and for twenty-four 
hours the town is cut off from 
all contact with the world sur- 
rounding, while its inhabitants 
are unconscious. When they 
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wake the next day, a consider- 
able change has been effected 
in Midwich life: every fertile 
woman in town, married or 
otherwise, is pregnant! 

Eventually the children are 
born, and turn out to be curi- 
ous golden-eyed babies who 
exert an uncanny influence 
over the people of the town. 
They rapidly develop, reach- 
ing adolescence in about nine 
years, and their true nature is 
revealed: they are superbeings, 
capable of controlling humans. 
They are linked mentally by a 
sort of gestalt. They are, in 
short, a Menace To Humanity. 

Wyndham’s prose is excep- 
tionally literate, his style witty, 
light, and urbane, his charac- 
ters well-rounded and individ- 
ualized. But the book, despite 
these undeniable distinctions 
and felicities, is flawed and 
dissatisfying. For some reason 
Wyndham has chosen to em- 
ploy a first-person narrator, 
thereby winning the 1958 
award for Most Useless Tech- 
nical Device of the Year. His 
narrator has no part to play in 
the story whatever, and, in 
fact, is forgotten for the bulk 
of the book, which is related 
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not only in third person but 
omnisciently as well. 

More serious than this minor 
technical irritation is the fact 
that Wyndham never really 
comes to grips with the conse- 
quences of his startling situa- 
tion, despite the assurance of. 
the blurb-writer that he does. 
He glides smoothly and uncon- 
vincingly over the havoc a 
mass pregnancy of this sort 
would wreak in a small town— 
with spinsters and young vir- 
gins, widows and wives equally 
affected by the sudden fructi- 
fication. Somehow the inhabit- 
ants of Midwich take the oc- 
currence pretty much in their 
stride, proffer a stiff upper 
lip, and go on as if nothing out 
of the ordinary had happened. 
True, they seem to be dis- 
turbed at first, but Wyndham 
never gets deep into the situa- 
tion. 

What’s more, the world at 
large hardly appears to care 
about what has happened in 
Midwich. A mysterious Mili- 
tary Intelligence man is on 



stage throughout much of the 
book, and, nine years after the 
event, reveals that Midwich 
has been under observation all 
the time — but the bald state- 
ment will not wash. If any 
such mass pregnancy were to 
take place anywhere in the 
Western world, -the scene 
would be chaotic, with report- 
ers, investigators, religious 
men, and any number of others 
on hand to find out the cause. 
As Wyndham sets it forth, not 
even the people of the neigh- 
boring towns show much inter- 
est in the event. 

What results is an entertain- 
ing and amusing book, smooth- 
ly written and capably pre- 
sented, whose only failure is 
that the central premise is nev- 
er made believable. In essence 
Wyndham has written an up- 
to-date version of the familiar 
British “thriller,” substituting 
urbanity and charm for vil- 
lainy and deception, but re- 
maining true to the old canon 
of implausibility nevertheless. 
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T ETTERS to science fiction editors are not tossed into the 
wastebasket or dropped into a drawer for some vague future 
reference; no, they’re all read if the editor can possibly puzzle 
them out. Comments on stories, artwork, etc., get careful atten- 
tion; and when the reader has listed the stories in his order of 
preference or given any clue as to which stories he prefers, these 
votes are tabulated on our master chart of reader-reaction to the 
issue. Whether your epistle bristles with wrath, or praises us so 
heartily that we suspect a forthcoming touch for a loan or some 
special favor, we meditate upon it. And when we find something 
which seems like a concensus, we try to act upon it. 




WHAT, NO PORTFOLIO? 
Dear RAWL: 

Have just finished the Au- 
gust issue. My favorite was 
“The Earthquake Remedy”. 
“Object Lesson” was second 
best. The others were also en- 
joyable. I think the cover was 
the best you’ve had on the di- 
gest size. There are two types 
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of covers I really enjoy— aliens 
and alien terrain, and when 
they are put together like this 
one they are twice as good. 
Why hasn’t Emsh — the best SF 
artist (at least I think he is) 
— gotten together a portfolio? 

What’s this “Dear Mr. 
Lowndes” stuff in the letter de- 
partment? Lord, it sounds like 
the readers are writing to the 
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President of the U. S. instead 
of a friendly SF editor. RAWL 
sounds nice and friendly (so 
did “Doc.”, but those days are 
gone) and that is as it should 
be between reader and editor. 

Another question: Where do 
you get the information for the 
“Science Fiction Almanac”? 

“The Space Age Magazine” 
sounds'good as a heading. Keep 
it. Hope next issue is as good 
as this one. 

TED PAULS, 

1448 Meridene Dr., 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 

The editor tries to steer a 
middle course between for- 
mality and familiarity in this 
department, which accounts 
for the wide variety of salu- 
tations you see on the letters. 
Generally speaking, we use 
the greeting that the letter*" 
writer has used. This also ac- 
counts for the shuttling be- 
tween use of the formal edi- 
torial “we” and the plain “I”. 
Perhaps uniformity would be 
in order, eh? 

The question is not “Why 
hasn’t Emsh . . . gotten togeth- 
er a portfolio?” but “Why 
hasn’t someone published an 
Emsh portfolio?” For this, we 
have no answer; but we agree 
that the project is a worthy 



one, and hope that someone 
will undertake it. 

Source material for the 
“Science Fiction Almanac” 
included the editor’s private 
collection of fantasy and 
science fiction magazines; the 
Bradford Day chart in his 
“Index to the Weird and the 
Fantastica”; and the editor’s 
memory. The correction pub- 
lished in our October issue is 
proof that he should not rely 
upon the final item when it is 
possible to check it against 
other sources. 

We hope that you found 
the October issue as good as 
the August issue, if not bet- 
ter. Conditions being what 
they are in this far-from-ideal 
world, the editor’s minimum 
aim is to have each and every 
issue so ordered that each and 
every reader will find at least 
one story outstanding — the 
best in months. But we doubt 
that any editor would be sat- 
isfied at achieving the mini- 
mum; his maximum aim, of 
course, is for each and every 
reader to find every story in 
each and every issue out- 
standingly good. This is im- 
possible; but it is only when 
the impossible is attempted 
that the range of the possible 
can be extended. !• 

Don’t Forget 

to send your ballot into „ 

THE RECKONING 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
Dear RAWL: 

Okay, I’m the only dissenter 
on “The Woman You Wanted”, 
so maybe I was giving you base 
motives that didn’t actually 
exist when I accused you of 
publishing it just so you could 
have a sexy title splattered on 
top of a girlie cover. I still 
think it was a lousy story, 
though; and the rating it re- 
ceived makes me wonder just 
how many of these fans who 
blithely criticise “the Saturday 
Evening Post type of story” 
ever actually read the Post. 
(Because that was a fW-type 
story, and an inferior one at 
that — if I ever saw one — 
though the Post would have 
used a more conservative title 
and illustration.) 

Anyway, in issue No. 38, 
give the No. 1 rating to “The 
Last Threshold”, which is the 
best story you’ve published in 
several issues. No. 2 spot goes 
to “The Earthquake Remedy”, 
which was excellent up to the 
ending. Actually, it didn’t end 
at all; it just stopped, presum- 
ably to make room for the se- 
quel. “Texas In The Sky”, 



“Object Lesson” and “The 
Song” get places 4, 5, and 6, 
respectively — nothing particu- 
larly bad or particularly out- 
standing about any of them. . . 
two weeks from now, I won’t 
even remember their titles or 
what they were about. 

Cover, sort of average work 
for Emsh. Why don’t you use 
Orban on the cover once in 
awhile? Or get one by Ebel? 
This Emsh and Freas business 
gets monotonous — their work 
not only all looks alike, but 
they’re beginning to look like 
each other. 

Article was only fair this 
time, editorial wasn’t as good 
as usual, and Jay Tyler is a 
poor substitute for damon 
knight ( anyone is a poor- sub- 
stitute for damon knight, for 
that matter). I’ll keep on buy- 
ing the mag, though; it’s still 
one c(f the diminishing number 
of readable stf magazines. 

ROBERT COULSON, 
105 Stitt Street, 
Wabash, Indiana 

But now, alas, I fear we’ll 
have to do the best we can 
with substitutes for damon 
knight, since his present com- 
mitments will not allow him 
to do book reviews for us. 
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EDITORIAL APPROVED 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Your editorial in No. 39 is 
most encouraging. For a long 
time, I had supposed that the 
very best one could hope from 
a science fiction editor would 
be a certain objectivity and 
veracity in the presentation of 
disputed questions and some 
recognition that there were 
readers of science fiction who 
wanted just that, and not 
propaganda against religion or 
morals. Now I am very much 
pleased to find that you are 
not merely indifferent to, but 
even positively In favor of 
moral standards in the selec- 
tion of matter for publication. 
I am enclosing a check for 
$2.10 for a year’s subscription. 
I have previously bought many 
science fiction periodicals at 
newsstands, but this is the first 
time that I ventured to sub- 
scribe, so please don’t let me 
downl 

I appreciate your having 
printed my letter on Logic 
which appeared in No. 33, 
without any censoring or edit- 
ing. I would like to add a word 
or two in recognition of mathe- 
matical logic, since some of 



your readers may be interested 
to know that there is a re- 
markable application of mathe- 
matical logic in an article ap- 
pearing in the July, 1958, issue 
of The New Scholasticism, an 
analysis of the proof from 
change (motion) for the ex- 
istence of God in the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
article is translated from the 
Polish of Jan Salamucha 
(1903-1044), extraordinary 
professor of philosophy of 
Jagiellonian University in 
Cracow, and it is accompanied 
by several pages of biographi- 
cal notes on the author. Per- 
haps I may venture to quote 
two sentences from the article 
itself: 

Mathematical logic, al- 
though it is a comparatively 
young science, provides us 
with many new and subtle 
tools for exact thinking. To 
reject them is to adopt the 
attitude of one who stub- 
bornly insists on traveling 
by stagecoach, though hav- 
ing at his disposal a train 
or an airplane. 

I am always glad to eat 
humble pie when it serves the 
interests of truth, so I would 
like to retract one point of my 
previous letter: I take back 
[Turn To Page 126] 
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what I said about “such carica- 
tures of (Logic) as are found 
among mathematical texts.” 

Regarding the features and 
fiction of No. 39, I enjoyed 
“Fueling Stop” most for origi- 
nality and humor, and I also— 
as may be gathered from what 
is said above — highly approved 
of the editorial. Speaking of 
originality brings me to anoth- 
er point I want to say some- 
thing about. Perhaps I should 
imitate Marian C. Oaks and 
break this up into two letters! 

What particularly annoys 
me about the whole literary 
situation is a triad of vices 
which I shall refer to as feed- 
b ack, contamination , and 
breakthrough . By feedback I 
mean the novel about the suc- 
cessful novelist, the movie 
about a movie star, etc. By 
contamination I refer to the 
miserable contagion by which 
any original and striking idea 
of one writer or cartoonist is 
immediately adopted by all the 
others so that it is as if all the 
cooks had mixed up all the 
soup in the world in *one big 
caldron. By breakthrough I 
mean that sophisticated vice of 
referring to the actual work of 
fiction within the story itself 



in such a way as to destroy the 
illusion. I could go on but I 
don’t want to wear out your 
patience. 

ALAN C. BATES, 

922 W. Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14, 111. 

Thanks for the encourage- 
ment; I hope to justify your 
faith in me, as well as that of 
all other readers. 

I agree that what you call 
“feedback” has been over- 
done, but not that it is neces- 
sarily bad in itself. With 
“contamination”, I agree 
without question, since devel- 
opment of someone else’s 
ideas is another matter entire- 
ly; and while what you call 
“breakthrough” might be 
justifiable in very rare in- 
stances, there is no justifica- 
tion for it most of the time. 

BREAKDOWN 
Dear RAWL: 

I have finally read up my 
pile of science fiction maga- 
zines, and find to my surprise 
that I have finished the Octo- 
ber issue of Future in time to 
rate the stories and have the 
rating sufficiently current (as 
to date of publication) to be of 
some possible use. Therefore, 
forthwith; 
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“A Little Intelligence” 
(Robert Randall) — A. 

The collaboration of these 
two authors, each good in his 
own right, has produced a most 
charming and interesting tale. 
No stereotype people here. I 
fear, however, that the incident 
of Vor Gontakel asking Sister 
Mary Magdalene “This means 
what?” when Felicity says a 
few feline utterances is a trifle 
too obvious. The Sister’s line 
of reasoning becomes too evi- 
dent too soon before the cli- 
max. Oh well, I suppose that 
if the incident had been “hid- 
den” any more deeply, the 



average reader would not re- 
member it at all. This story 
certainly fits one of the defini- 
tions of science fiction to a T. 
I doubt seriously that the 
theme could be made particu- 
larly interesting or believable 
as a pure “earthbound” story. 
The whole thing hinges on the 
presuppositions as to the aliens’ 
sensory responses and their 
social problems. 

“Fueling Stop” (Knox) — 
3rd place. Rating — 4 on your 
scale. 

The whole thing seemed too 
familiar to me. Besides, I just 
[Turn Page] 
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A New “Simon Ark” Novelet 

STREET OF SCREAMS 
by Edward D. Hoch 

A Novelet of Eerie Mystery 

I’M LIVING IN A KIND OF NIGHTMARE 
by Cos Barat 

' ' (See page 125 for titles of some of 
the other fine stories in the January ) 
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Th® skilled hand of the German gunsmith Is 
responsible for this .22 caliber, 6-shot repeater 
automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 4" long, 
fits easily into pocket or purse. Ideal for sport- 
ing events, stage use. (not available to Calif, 
residents). Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best 
Values, Dept. G-160, 403 Market, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
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we will rush your Rosse Tabs by return mail. 

ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., 

Dept. 18, Box 772, Chicago 90, III, 
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Start making repairs right 
away. Develop skill step by 
step with modern, simplified 
methods. 

Tuition only $5 monthly. Spe- 
cial Tools provided. Inquire 
obligation. 



CHICAGO SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 



2339 Milw.uk... Dept. DA-29 Cfci<M« 47, lit. 



do not believe that so complex, 
important, and expensive a ma- 
chine as the Mark V Portable 
Astrocomp would ever be 
handled so casually as is de- 
picted, or that its designers 
would ever incorporate the 
heterogeneous features depict- 
ed. By the way, how did you 
get the story and your cover 
illustrations to match so close- 
ly? Or is this a deep, dark 
trade secret? 

“The Variable Constant” 
(Winterbotham) — 2nd place. 

Rating — 3 on your scale. 

This one struck me as being 
a little too flat and contrived. 
Maybe I expect too much in 
the way of character develop- 
ment for this length of story, 
though. 

“The Last Paradox” (Hoch) 
— Dead last. Rating — X. 

The halls of the castle of 
science fiction still ring end- 
lessly to the abysmal cries of 
“And (he) screamed (and 
screamed) ...” Sorry old bean. 
This one does not please. In- 
teresting turn on the time- 
travel pafadox, however. 

“Boy” (Wilson)— 4th. Rat- 
ing — 2 or 3 on your scale. 

Well written, but I felt that 
it just wasn’t worth the trouble. 
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“It’s All How You Look At 
It” by Isaac Asimov seemed 
too “fanny” for my taste. I 
certainly am in sympathy with 
the thought, though. I have 
enjoyed your series on “Yes- 
terday’s World of Tomorrow: 
1928” very much. My interest 
in science fiction goes back 
quite a spell, but not that far. 

And now to shed a tear for 
the passing of “Captain 
Video!” I trust I will not be 
stoned in the streets for my 
feelings about this estimable 
character. I wonder just how 
many people the dear Captain 
influenced into investigating 
the realm of science fiction? I 



personally know of several 
people (adults, and not mo- 
rons, either) who were staunch 
fans of this television series. 
These same people would also 
never touch a science fiction 
magazine with a twelve foot 
pole, either. If we may dwell 
on the subject of characteriza- 
tion for a spell, let us look at 
“good old Tucker.” Here was 
characterization! Hammy, yes, 
but thoroughly enjoyable, yes? 

ross. b. McMullen, 

52~E. Oak Grove Drive, 

Baltimore 20, Maryland 

There are three possible 
ways in which a story and a 
[Turn Page] 
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Did you like the cover? ■ ■ 



Shall we continue the “Yesterday’s World of Tomorrow” 
series of editorials? .. — 



Your own question or comment now: 



(You'll find space for story ratings on other side) 
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cover illustration can be made 
to match with admirable ex- 
actness. One is to get the art- 
ist to absorb the story so 
thoroughly that what he 
paints will fit the scene per- 
fectly. Another is to let an 
author absorb the .painting 
and instruct him to write a 
story in which that scene is 
described so faithfully that it 
looks as if the artist had done 
a perfect job of illustrating 
the story. The third way — 
having a story revised to fit 
a cover — can also get the same 
results, but we’ve abandoned 
that line of attack. It’s too 
likely to louse up a good 
story. So any cover you see 
from us where the corres- 
pondence between text and 
cover is notably good comes 



from one of the first two de- 
vices listed above; and the 
second is used more often 
than the first. 

I think you’ve put your 
finger on what is my main 
objection to movies or shows 
like “Captain Video”. It’s not 
that they’re hopelessly bad, 
or that they cannot be en- 
joyed by a person of reason- 
able intelligence. Of course 
they can, if they’re good jobs 
on their own level. But to the 
uninitiate such offerings pro- 
vide a misleading conception 
of what science fiction — all 
science fiction — is like; and 
too often, the end-result is 
that people may enjoy some- 
thing like “Captain Video” 
but decide that science fiction 
isn’t worth reading. RAWL. 
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